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PRIVILEGES CARRY RESPONSIBILITIES 


In keeping with an American heritage that dates from the time of the 
earliest settlers, it is our privilege to hunt and trap wild birds and animals 
in Pennsylvania. No matter who we are or what our position in life, the 
purchase of a hunting license grants us the freedom to enjoy a great out- 
door sport in a thickly populated State of eleven million people, small in 
area, highly industrialized and known to all as the “Workshop of the World!” 
Yes, we can still enjoy our sport to the utter amazement of many people 
of the world. 

The trouble with too many hunters today is that they enjoy the privileges 
without accepting the corresponding responsibilities to perpetuate our sport. 
They side-step the obligations so recently defined in a Hunter’s Manual 
issued by the State of New York which tells them it is their responsibility— 


to hunt without injury to themselves or others 
to hunt without harm to another’s property 

to hunt without harm to the sport of another 

to hunt without harm to the future game crop 


to hunt without causing undue suffering to a living creature 


The men and women of future generations are entitled to the pleasures 
and benefits we in Pennsylvania derive from our hunting and trapping. It 
is our responsibility and our duty to preserve and perpetuate them. Our 
actions, courtesies, and efforts—our willingness to give so that we may re- 
ceive—will determine the future of hunting and trapping in our great 
Commonwealth. 

If we are to continue to enjoy our privilege, we must likewise accept our 
responsibilities! May each accept his share and thus preserve for us and 
posterity this grand American heritage—the privilege we enjoy today! 








UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARIES 





SPORTSMEN’S QUIZ-- 


Conducted by 
DON SHINER 


1. It is a definite scientific fact that deer 
have gall bladders? 
a. True 
b. False 


2. The hunter who has bagged a wild tur- 
key knows it is one of the wisest of all game 
fowls. However, the turkey, like the crow 
and duck, can be lured to the hunter by 
imitating its calls? 

a. True 
b. False 


3. This plant when in bloom is one of the 
wonders of the woodlands. Outdoorsmen 
will know it as: 

a. dogwood 
b. laurel 
c. holly 


d. sumac 


4. The weasel is a skillful climber, dart- 
ing along the limbs of trees with the skill 
of a squirrel. 

a. True 
b. False 


5. In general structure and in the char- 
acter of the teeth, the muskrat is simply a 
great mouse. However, it actually belongs 
to the same family as the beaver. 


a. True 
b. False 


6. The rings found on the end of a log 
or stump indicate the age of the tree 
a. True 
b. False 


7. Disturb the home of the hornet and 
you are sure to receive some painful stings. 
The hornet, like the honey bee, leaves its 
sting in the wound. 

a. True 
b. False 


8. This track in the snow can easily 
be recognized as that of a— 


a. weasel 
b. crow 
. fox 
. rabbit 
(Answers on Page 24) 
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DIARY OF A 
SMALL GAME HUNTER 


By ROBERT L. RINEARD 








Tuesday, November 2, 1948—After weeks 
of preparation and planning. I was here at 
last. The cabin looked like a lonely sentinel 
and the air was damp and raw. 


A quick glance told me that squirrel hunt- 
ing would be hindered slightly due to quite 
a few leaves still clinging to the trees. To 
be sure, another cool wet day was in store 
for us. “Us” being my dad and my uncle 
who were most kind to help me get situ- 
ated for my stay until December. 


In no time at all, my food and equipment 
was unpacked and stored inside the cabin, 
the fires were soon roaring and the cabin 
took on an air of comfort in place of the 
heretofore chilly, damp, abode. 

My dad and uncle, however soon hurried 
me outside. Since I had all month to get 
myself organized, and they had only a few 
hours to hunt before going back to Harris- 
burg, we hunted. 

Although we did not sight much game, my 
uncle shot one rabbit which satisfied him 
and I shot one squirrel which more than 
pleased me. We saw one hen pheasant and 
two rabbits, and I took a long shot at a crow, 
but he merely “cawed” his defiance, hurried 
out of range, then assumed his slow normal 
flight once again. 


Soaked to the skin, we retired to the com- 
fort of the cabin, ate our lunches and dried 
out some of our clothes. At about three 
oclock, dad and uncle decided it was time 
to head for home. 


No sooner had they gone than I began 
to get some necessary things done. The first 
e thing was wood detail. Large logs for the 
et chunk stove in the room, and slab wood 
for the cook stove in the kitchen. 


Fresh water from the well, filling the oil 
lights and bed making came next on the 
program; then I began to unpack my duffle. 


The first aid station was set up on the 
kitchen shelf in easy reach. It included the 
necessary kurn ointment, tourniquet, tri- 
angular bandage, steri-pads, cotton, iodine, 
smelling salts, sterilized knife, scissors, 
tweezers, and forceps. 

The above mentioned items, used with 
reasonable forethought, and common sense 
could, in case of emergency, save a lot of 
pain, and perhaps a life—who knows. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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HE purpose of this article is not to give 

a detailed technical discussion on the life 
history and habits of deer, but instead to 
point out some of the outstanding charac- 
teristics and peculiarities of this animal. 

The deer hunters living in the larger 
cities and non-forested regions of the state 
have little opportunity to observe and learn 
about deer except when they travel to the 
“big woods” counties for a few day’s hunt- 
ing. Each year several hundred men and 
boys go into the forests, complete novices 
in the sport of deer hunting. These tyros 
usually have their heads filled with ideas 
and advice, good and bad, which leave them 
utterly confused. It is for these hunters 
that this article is intended. 

For the most practical value the writer 
feels that this article should be divided into 
two parts: (1) a generalized life history and 
(2) a collection of facts dealing mainly with 
the actual hunting of deer and the dispella- 
tion of many wrong ideas and fancies that 
deer hunters have. 


LIFE HISTORY 
Fawning 

Probably 95 per cent of all fawns are 
born during May and June. However, it has 
been proved that with the present un- 
balanced sex-ratio (too many females per 
male) fawning occurs three times a year. 
This abnormality appears only when the 
number of females per male is so badly out 
of balance that a certain number of does 
are not bred during their normal oestrous 
cycle in October and November. The cycle 
recurs again in January or February and, 
if bred at that time, the does will fawn in 


September—the gestation period being about 
210 days. A relatively small number may 
breed in June or July, and the fawns are 
then born in January. Needless to say, fawns 
born in January die almost immediately or 
are born already dead. Those arriving in 
September have little chance to live through 
the winter, particularly under the present 
unfavorbale range conditions in Pennsyl- 
vania. This explains the occasional tiny 
fawn weighing fifteen to twenty pounds 
which may be shot during anterless deer 
seasons. Persons killing these very small 
deer are often criticized and ridiculed by 
other hunters, but their deed is really an 
act of mercy as the chances are extremely 
likely that the same fawn would die a ling- 
ering death from malnutrition before the 
winter had passed. 

With optimum range conditions, does older 
than yearlings will regularly give birth to 
twin fawns, and triplets are not uncommon. 
Only a small percentage of does produce a 
fawn the first year, and, if they do, it is 
invariably a single. Normally the sex ratio 
of fawns produced will be one male to one 
female. 

A few years back when browse conditions 
in Pennsylvania were nearly ideal for deer, 
most does observed in early fall would be 
accompanied by twin fawns. At present on 
our overbrowsed range, it is the exception 
rather than the rule to see twins, and each 
year a greater number of does produce no 
off spring. This abnormal reduction of the 
fawn crop may be caused by (1) an in- 
sufficient number of bucks to breed all of 
the does successfully; (2) the death and 
subsequent resolution of one or both em- 


bryos during the “crisis” period of late 
winter; or (3) the death of fawns following 
birth because of inadequate nutrition pro- 
vided by the malnourished parent. Probably 
all three contribute to the total reduction, 
but underlying all of these factors are the 
problems of too many deer for the amount 
of natural browse and the unbalanced sex 
ratio. 

At birth fawns will weigh from four to 
seven pounds and are able to stand and 
walk about within twenty-four hours. For 
the first few weeks the fawn follows its 
mother very little. In the early morning 
the doe places her young where it will be 
in the shade and resumes her foraging 
alone. Most fawns will be found in the 
open woods, usually with no grass, brush, 
or other cover hiding it. 

It is during this time each year that a 
great number of fawns are picked up by 
people who happen to find them in the 
woods. Almost without exception these 
persons believe the fawn is lost or is an 
orphan simply because they do not see the 
mother with it. As explained before, the 
tiny fawn does not follow its mother about 
but lies in one spot most of the day and is 
visited by the parent only at “feeding 
times. It is ridiculous to think that the fawn 
is lost, and even if it did stray the mother 
could locate it readily by means of her 
highly-developed sense of smell. The Game 
Law provides a fine of twenty-five dollars 
for picking up these “babies of the wild.’ 

For about the first four months fawns 
keep their spots, but these gradually dis- 
appear and are replaced by the gray winter 
coat during September and October. All 
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deer have two regular periods when the 
old hair is shed and the new grown. The 
thin red coat of summer appears in April 
and May and is replaced during September 
or October by the heavy gray pelage of 
winter. 

A fawn born in a section where natural 
food is abundant should weigh 70 to 85 
pounds live weight by December 1. How- 
ever, under poor food conditions fawns will 
average only 45 to 60 pounds. During the 
1938 antlerless deer season, 72 fawns were 
weighed on a 40-square mile sample area 
in Lycoming County. In small localized 
sections of this region food conditions were 
good, but as a whole the browse supply could 
only be classed as poor to fair. The largest 
of the 72 fawns weighed 67 pounds hog- 
dressed and the smallest 18 pounds. On 
the average, the hog-dressed weight of deer 
is 79 per cent of the live weight. Thus, the 
72 fawns averaged about 60 pounds live 
weight and 48 pounds hog-dressed. 

The growth of deer from birth to maturity 
is regulated almost entirely by temperature 
and the amount and quality of food ob- 
tainable. Most deer, fawns included, will 
weigh more on December 1 than they will 
the following April 1, even though in the 
case of fawns their age has almost doubled. 
The growing period of deer, therefore, is 
confined almost entirely to the seven warmer 
months from April to December in northern 
states. An inadequate food supply during 
the first fall and winter causes fawns to be- 
come stunted and these individuals never 
attain normal size regardless of the amount 
and quality of the food in future years. 
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Antler Growth 

Hunters have many set ideas concerning 
the growth of a deer’s antlers. Many be- 
lieve that all 18-month old bucks are spikes, 
all 30-month bucks are four points, all 42- 
month bucks are six points, etc. Experi- 
ments have shown that the size of deer 
antlers and the number of points are not 
directly dependent upon age but rather 
upon the amount and quality of food that 
the animal had during the period when its 
antlers were developing. If well fed, about 
85 per cent of all 18-month bucks should 
produce antlers with a total of three or 
more points. In other words, 85 per cent 
of these young bucks should be legal in 
Pennsylvania the first year they grow a set 
of antlers. And even more surprising to 
most hunters will be the fact that about 40 
per cent of these yearlings will have six to 
ten points. However, over much of Penn- 
sylvania’s deer range there exists both a 
qualitative and quantitative deficiency of 
food because of overbrowsing and over- 
crowding. Thus, instead of the percentages 
listed above, about 50 per cent of these 
young deer will have spikes the first year, 
and most of the legal racks will be scrubby 
three and four pointers. 

The antlers of an adequately-nourished 
deer are likely to increase in weight each 
year for the first few years, remain nearly 
constant for a few more years, and then, as 
the buck reaches “old age,” begin to dimin- 
ish in size until finally they may become 
spikes or barely visible knobs. Spikes of 


an old deer are generally much darker, 
heavier, and rougher than those of a young 
deer and usually lack sharp points. 


A “button buck” is a six-month old buck 
(in hunting season) and receives this name 
from the small, unpolished horns which 
seldom reach above the hair on the head 
Except for the extreme points in a few cases, 
the button is entirely covered with hair. A 
buck of this age is legal during antlerless 
deer seasons. 

Deer shed their antlers and grow a com- 
plete new set each year. The antlers may 
be dropped anytime between late November 
and early May depending upon the physical 
condition of the individual animal. Poorly 
fed deer, or those with some disease or ail- 
ment, are likely to lose their antlers in 
November or December. Those having an 
abundance of good browse may retain their 
antlers until April or May. Extremely cold 
weather appears to have little effect upon the 
retention or loss of antlers as whitetail deer 
in Canada and Maine where low tempera- 
tures are common usually lose their antlers 
later than the average for Pennsylvania. 

When the antlers are shed, the right one 
often drops first and the left one may be 
carried several days longer. About 30 per 
cent of the legal deer killed have an odd 
number of points, and of this number about 
60 per cent have more points on the left 
antler than on the right. 

A deer which loses its antlers in December 
may begin its new growth by March 1 or 
earlier, but the development is so slow that 
deer which shed as late as April or May will 
be the first to rub out of the velvet in the 
fall. Growth and ossification both occur 
from the head outward, ‘and the antlers 
harden from the base to the tips throughout 
the growth period. 

From the beginning and throughout most 
of the summer, the tips of the new growth 
are soft and fleshy, and horse flies, deer 
flies, and black flies will feed upon the blood 
Short, soft, dark-brown hairs which re- 
semble velvet cover the entire antler dur- 
ing growth, thus giving rise to the common 
reference “in the velvet.” During September 
or earlier, growth is completed and the 
entire antler becomes fully ossified. As 
soon as this hardening process is completed, 
the bucks begin the polishing procedure 
which removes the velvet in long shreds and 
makes the points smooth and shiny. This 
rubbing is done for the most part on small 
saplings up to three or four inches in 
diameter. The buck will stand for long 
periods at a time scraping his antlers up 
and down the trunk of the sapling unti) 
the bark may be removed around the entire 
circumference These rubbing trees may be 
located almost anyplace, but more are found 
along the edges of clearings and near streams 
than farther back in the forests. Bucks wil] 
often pull the strips of velvet from their 
antlers by reaching up and twisting them ir 
the branches of a hawthorn or other tree 

Deformed antlers are caused by an injury 
during the period of development. If the 
new “sprout” is deeply cut when only a few 
inches long, the split is likely to produce a 
double antler on that side. A bad bruise 
may result in a flat, fan-like distribution of 
the points. Occasionally a deer may have 
one or both of its antlers infested with 
warbles. These live inside the antler while 
it is in the velvet, and, when these insects 
drop free, a fissure or hole remains in the 
hardened antler. 
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When rubbing is completed and the rut- 
ting season approaches, the bucks become 
fighting-minded and many heroic battles 
take place, with perhaps only a doe or two 
as spectators. These fights decide the su- 
premacy of one buck over another, and the 
winner mates with the one or more does 
comprising the harem. Any attempt by the 
beaten buck to mate with a doe is prevented 
by the new boss. 


A fight between two large bucks is an 
awe-inspiring spectacle. A combination of ex- 
treme strength and speed is exhibited by few 
other animals. Much like the strutting of 
game cocks prior to a fight, the bucks erect 
the hair on their bodies, lay their ears back 
flat on their necks, and walk slowly and 
stiff-leggedly sideways toward their ad- 
versary. Suddenly they lunge at each other, 
and their antlers come together with a loud 
crash. They may immediately break and go 
through the same procedure time after time 
until one is knocked down or weakens. Other 
times they will leave their antlers locked and 
push with all their strength in an attempt 
to push the other off its feet or down on its 
knees. Deer are quick to recognize superior 
strength or to realize they are being bested, 
and, when this realization comes, they are 
not too proud to turn tail and run. For this 
reason very few are killed while fighting. 
Occasionally the antlers of two bucks will 
become so badly interlocked during a fight 
that they cannot separate themselves and 
death from slow starvation results. 

Most bucks shot during the hunting season 
with one or more points broken off have 
lost them while fighting. 

Antler spread is measured with calipers 
from the outside of one to the outside of 
the other at the point of greatest width. In 
Pennsylvania a deer with a spread of over 
18 inches is considered a very nice trophy. 
Spreads up to two feet are not uncommon, 
but the average for legal bucks at present 
in the state will be about 15 inches. The 
record head for Pennsylvania has a spread 
of 27 inches. 
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Food Habits 


A knowledge of the food habits of deer 
will often aid the hunter in locating these 
animals. The diet of deer is composed 
chiefly of browse and mast. Browse in sum- 
mer consists of innumerable grasses, herbs, 
shrubs, leaves, etc. During this period of 
the year there is no shortage of food, but 
browse may be limited during winter and 
early spring. In winter, the tender sprout 
growth and tips of twigs of a great variety 
of trees and shrubs are eaten and the bark 
of a few species, particularly Hercules’ club, 
may be peeled. Teaberry, laurel, rhododen- 
dron, hemlock, and other evergreens are 
consumed in some quantity. It is desirable 
for the deer hunter to know the true value 
of different types of browse, so that when 
the Game Commission finds it necessary to 
declare an antlerless season because the food 
supply is insufficient for the size of the herd, 
he will not feel that they are mistaken in 
their conclusions simply because he sees 
large quantities of certain evergreens such 
as laurel and rhododendron in the forests. 
These browse species, although eaten in 
some quantity, lack the necessary nutrients 
to even keep a deer alive over a period of 
three or four weeks without some other 
supplementary food. Of the many browse 
species utilized by deer, the red, or soft, 
maple is probably the most valuable one in 
Pennsylvania. Aspens, dogwoods, black 
gum, hobble-bush, sassafras, and many other 
trees and shrubs provide palatable and 
nourishing browse for deer. Because much 
of Pennsylvania’s deer range has been badly 
over browsed, the twigs and sprouts of 
nearly every species of tree and shrub are 
now browsed to a greater or lesser extent, 
even such non-succulent growth as found on 
the oaks, the chestnut, the beech, and others. 

The two most important mast crops in this 
state are the acorns and beechnuts. Deer 
will search for and feed upon these nuts, 
when available, during the entire winter, 
pawing down through the snow and leaves to 
secure them. The loss of the chestnut was 

decided blow to the successful manage- 
ment of our large deer herd as it caused 
an increased pressure upon the ever-dimin- 
ishing browse and thus resulted in a dro} 
in the carrying capacity of the range. 

Open springs and streams provide another 
source of food during the winter months in 
the form of water plants. The various weeds 
and aquatics growing in and along streams 
are readily eaten by deer, particularly when 
the ground is covered with snow. 

Toward the latter part of December or in 
early January, depending somewhat upon 
the severity of the winter, the deer leave the 
mountain tops and converge into the valleys 
where they stay until late March. It is dur- 
ing this period that the winter mortality 
occurs. The deer are bunched in the small 
valleys and the available browse is soon de- 
pleted, and even over an average winter 
many of the smaller and weaker individuals 
may die of malnutrition. During severe 
winters, as the 1935-36 one, thousands of 
deer died over the state. During March and 
April, dozens of deer may be found along 
the mountain streams where they have 
stayed and died in spite of the fact that 
there may have been a relative abundance 
of food on top of the mountain not more 
than a half mile away. Many hunters in 
condemning the antlerless deer seasons do 
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not take this fact into account and feel that 
the Commission has erred in its statement 
concerning the scarcity of deer food and the 
subsequent necessity for thinning the herd. 


After a heavy concentration of deer have 
wintered in a valley and have eaten the 
available browse, a condition known as a 
“deer line” results. The deer browse as high 
as they can reach standing on their hind 
feet which leaves a space five feet, or more, 
high practically devoid of any green twigs, 
sprouts, or evergreen leaves. This deer line 
is most noticeable in hemlock, laurel, or 
rhododendron thickets. 

Deer feed at more or less regular intervals 
during the entire day and night. They are 
more active at night and range considerably 
farther, but there are several periods each 
daytime when the deer move about and feed 
The length of the feeding periods are con- 
trolled by the abundance or scarcity of food 
and may vary from twenty minutes to two 
hours or longer. After the deer’s hunger is 
satisfied, they will lie down until they again 
feel the urge to feed. 


Size of Deer 


A few remarks concerning the size of deer 
should be of value to many deer hunters 
The average hunter is inclined to over- 
estimate the weight and shoulder height of 
deer. Employees of the Game Commission 
who have weighed deer during open seasons 
in various parts of the state find that the 
hunters almost invariably estimate the 
weight of a deer that they have shot far 
above the actual. Especially during doe 
seasons, these guesses may be double the 
true weight. 

A few hints may aid in estimating weight 
more nearly correctly. During antlerless deer 
seasons there are four general types killed; 
(1) button bucks, which are fawns of that 
year; (2) female fawns of that year; (3) 
yearling and adult does; and (4) yearling 
and adult bucks which have either already 
shed their antlers or did not grow ones of 
sufficient height above the hair to be classed 
as “spikes.” Numbers 1 and 2 will rarely 
weigh more than sixty pounds hog-dressed 
and will average between forty and sixty 
pounds. Many of this age will weigh from 
30 to 40 pounds. Number 3 class has a maxi- 
mum of about 125 pounds, with few over 110 
pounds, and an average between 75 and 90 
pounds. Does weighing over 125 pounds 
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SAVE THE CUBS 


BYE since 1925 when cub bears were first pro- 

tected in Pennsylvania, the Game Commis- 
sion has conducted a vigorous educational cam- 
paign to save them. Through posters, newspaper 
releases, radio programs, and all other available 
media, the identifying characteristics of mature 
and immature animals have been forcibly called 
to the attention of hunters. 


Yet, in spite of all this publicity, there are just 
too many hunters afield today who have little or 
no conception of how large the legal bear must 
be. This is especially true to an inexperienced 
eye looking over the sights of a high-powered 
rifle. 


Last year 478 bears were killed in Pennsylvania 
—388 legal and 90 illegal cubs. The year before 
643 bears were killed—569 legal and 74 illegal 
cubs. 


Cubs as a rule travel with a female during the 
open hunting season and are easily recognizable 
through comparison of the size of the two ani- 


mals. However, the situation is entirely differ- 
ent if the mother is killed. Then cubs are no 
longer supported and protected by the “woods- 
wise” and “man-shy” guidance of the mother 
and are apt to wander aimlessly through the for- 
ests, thus becoming easy targets for the hunter 
who doesn’t think or care about his future sport. 


It is true that most offenders are eventually 
apprehended and may pay a substantial penalty 
for their indiscretion. The last session of the 
Legislature passed a law increasing this penalty 
from $100 to $200 in order to emphasize the seri- 
ousness of the situation. However, the fine itself 
does not bring back to life the potential breeders 
necessary to maintain a bear population at or 
near the same level for the following years. We 
can’t hope to kill both the adults and their young 
and continue to harvest a fair crop annually. 


If you have trouble judging the size of a bear 
in the woods, remember this: Don’t shoot at any- 
thing but a BIG BEAR! Let the little fellows 
grow up! 


LOOK BEFORE YOU SHOOT! SAVE YOUR SPORT—SAVE THE CUBS! 








EARLY every hunter—and this is true 

of many a veteran as well as prac- 
tically all those of fewer years of cam- 
paigning in the wilds—has had the experi- 
ence of being put mentally on the spot 
by the appearance (especially the sudden 
appearance) of wild game, or by a sur- 
prising maneuver executed by it. 

There is something paradoxical about be- 
ing so bewildered. You are hunting for 
something; yet when it appears, it takes 
you off your feet. Perhaps this is because 
you have formed many times an image of 
the moose or the deer, the grouse or the 
wild turkey; and the actual wild creature 
does not exactly conform to your image. 
For one of many reasons he is likely to 
surprise you, even to confound you. And, 
since there is nearly always but one moment 
when a real shot is afforded, if you are off 
balance then because of a kind of paralyzing 
astonishment, your chance is likely to be 
gone. The thing has happened to me so 
many times that I have long since come to 
believe that no sport in the world calls for 
more swift and accurate thinking than does 
hunting. A good gun and a fair target do 
not always insure success. An armament 
and your opportunity do not necessarily 
mean victory. Constant and entirely sane 
mental alertness is imperative. It might be 
supposed that a hunter, when he sees game 
within range, merely has to shoot it. But 
it isn’t as simple as that. Circumstances may 
so complicate the situation that before do- 
ing anything, he has first to decide what to 
do. A buck, let us say, has dramatically 
presented to the hunter a problem that he 
has to solve before he pulls a trigger. It is 
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the solution of such problems that marks 
the great hunter, but let me hasten to add, 
for modesty’s sake, that there have been 
many such teasers for which I found no 
answer. 

To make clearer the exact idea that I 
have in mind, I shall recount some incidents 
out of my own experience that very 
definitely put me or some of my friends on 
the spot. The last shall be first. It hap- 
pened on New Year’s Day, 1937. 

That was the last day of the deer season 
in South Carolina. It was four o’clock in 
the afternoon. The weather was warm and 
misty, with a gentle but insistent wind blow- 
ing from the east. It was not only the last 
day, but almost the last hour; and experi- 
ence has made me so superstitious about 
last chances that I was fully prepared for 
something big to happen. As our final 
drive we decided to flank a long bay thicket 
in the pinelands. I was in the lead, walk- 
ing about fifty yards from the edge of the 
swamp. One of my sons was a hundred 
yards behind me, and two other flankers 
behind him. As my son had not had a shot, 
I put him in what I considered the most 
favorable position; for the wet wind was 
blowing up the drive, against the drivers, 
and I thought it likely that a buck, if 
jumped, would start upwind. 

We had walked not more than two 
hundred yards when I heard a telltale break 
in the bushes almost opposite me yet a little 
ahead. It was an ideal place for deer to lie. 
The thicket was a sheltered place yet rather 
open; and it has long been my experience 


LOSE YOUR NERVE 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


that an old stag usually prefers not to secrete 
himself in a place too dense. Indeed, it is 
sometimes amazing in what sparse cover 8 
deer will lie down. In this long bay there 
were gallberries, sweet-bay bushes, little 
pines, sparkleberries, and highbush huckle- 


berries. Over the tops of the smaller trees 
smilax and jasmine vines had made 
canopies. 


I had but uncertainly located the sound 
in the branch, but as I looked, what I saw 
filled me with delight. I saw two full- 
antlered bucks starting back directly toward 
my son. They were still in the thicket, but 
they were heading out; and if they held the 
course they were running, they would pass 
within a few yards of him. I stood motion- 
less to watch history made. This looked to 
be one of those rare chances at a double 
on bucks. 

Even in the cover of the thicket I could 
see that there was a great difference in 
the size of the deer and in the size 
their horns. The one in the lead was a sixX- 
pointer; but he carried just one of these 
little nondescript sets of horns. His partner 
carried the rack. They were running about 
fifteen feet apart, the smaller one directly 
in front of the Old Man himself. It may 
almost be set down as an axiom of deer 
hunting that the one worth having will come 
out last. Many a hunter has lost a chance 
for the trophy of a life-time by shooting at 
a smaller buck when what he would im 
finitely have rather had was coming only 
a little way behind. As soon as I saw the 
beautiful tall horns on the second buck, 
I hoped that my boy would give him es- 
pecial attention. 
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Now, Old Timers, let me draw your notice 
to the fact that I had the thing all figured 
out as far as my part in it was concerned. 
The game I had to play was just not to 
blink an eye until the drama was over. Let 
me say also that even an old hunter will 
experience a certain sense of relief if he 
discovers that he is not called upon to 
assume the heavy responsibility of making 
a fancy shot—especially if he has an 
audience, as I did. As my son, now a 
lawyer, has been in the woods with me ever 
since he was six years old, I had a feeling 
of complacent assurance when I saw those 
two old stags heading out toward him. He 
could handle the situation, I felt sure. 

But suddenly the whole layout changed— 
and this is the very sort of thing that is 
likely to happen in the woods, and it calls 
for fast thinking. The bucks cleared the 
thicket and got into the open woods at 
just about 70 yards from me. With their 
second jump after they were in the pine- 
land, they abruptly changed their course. 
Either seeing my son, or winding him, or 
both, they turned toward me. Much as I 
preferred to have my son shoot, I knew it 
would be vain for me to show myself in an 
attempt to turn the old stags back to him. 
Having once veered from him, they would 
not go back that way. What I had to do 
was to make an unexpected shot. Well, I'll 
tell you what I did, and you figure out 
whether I was a hunter or a dumb-bell. 
I find myself still puzzled to answer that 
very question. 


my Vets 


GAME NEWS 


There was just about a minute in which 
I had to decide an awful question: should 
I try for a double, or should I make sure 
of the grand head on the buck -running 
behind? 

Well, in the first place, I could not shoot 
at all until the deer passed my son. In the 
second place, about fifteen feet separated 
the deer. In the third place, I was using a 
shotgun, and the bucks were fifty yards 
from me. Had they been close there would 
have been no question as to whether I should 
try for both. But you are mighty liable to 
wound a deer at fifty yards instead of killing 
him. To make a double, you should shoot 
the first deer first. If you shoot the second 
one first, by the time you have made sure 
that he is really down, the first will likely 
be out of range. 

I tell you those two bucks put me on the 
spot. 

But at least I made a decision; I passed 
up the leader completely, giving all my 
attention to the monarch following after. 
He fell at the first barrel, but he was a 
long way from being dead. For fear he 
might play me a regular buck trick and 
get up and get clean away, I held my second 
barrel for a moment. By then the leading 
buck was far out of range. 

Fast thinking I know I did. But was it 
good? What would you have done under 
similar circumstances? When the other 
standers came up, all of them except my son 
wanted to know why I had not shot at both 
bucks. He had had the thing figured out 
about as I did. 





Some hunters when they see game actually 
go into a trance; others are seized with a 
kind of a frenzy—and these are the boys 
who are dangerous with firearms. Still 
others, having a very imperfect idea of what 
game looks like, are liable to let fly in the 
direction of anything that moves. They 
think, for example, when they are hunting 
deer, that the next thing that moves just has 
to be a deer. For some years I have kept 
a kind of record of hunting accidents that 
have been reported as having been caused 
by what we might term wrong identity 
Thus in my scrap-book I have several cases 
of men shot in mistake for wild turkeys; 
several for groundhogs; many for deer; three 
for squirrels; two for grouse; and one for a 
rabbit. Of course, the truth is that the 
hunter probably did not wait to discover 
what the object was. He shot first and 
then investigated. He killed before he was 
certain what he was killing. 


In all these cases, the presence of game, 
or even the imagined presence of game, has 
put the hunter mentally on the spot—some- 
times with ludicrous, sometimes with dis- 
astrous, results. 


It is almost unbelievable what some men 
will shoot at when they are in what we 
might call a killing trance. One day I 
posted a friend of mine on a deer stand. 
Having but a feeble regard for his ability 
to retain his poise under excitement, I stood 
near him (but discreetly and watchfully be- 
hind him). There were no deer in that 
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VERY Game Protector submits a report 

of his daily activities at the end of each 
month and, of necessity, keeps a diary of his 
official acts. The four or five lines (or 
less) devoted to each day’s happenings on 
the monthly activity report or the cryptic 
remarks entered into the diary from which 
the report is compiled do not allow more 
than an intimation of what happened on 
any particular day. Let’s go back to one 
jay during the last deer season... 

The entry in the Activity report for De- 
cember 4, 1948 read: 

“12:01 am Completed investigation, made 
four prosecutions. 4:00 am At Hdgq. Office 
work. 10:00 am Accompanied Protector 
Kitchen, checking hunters and patroling for 
violations north to Glasgow and _ vicinity. 
11:00 pm. 


. And the heiroglyphics in the diary 
wouldn’t have meant much to anyone ex- 
‘cept the writer. For aside from the figures 
filled in for mileage, meals, etc., the sum- 
mary of the day’s accomplishments read: 

“1201 Comp inv 4 prosec 4a Hdq Off Work 
10 a Ace Kitchen PV etc Glasgow 5 prosec 
il pp.” 


That’s what the diary and the activity 
report said happened on the fourth day of 
December. And, here is the Story That 
Goes With It 

t one minute after midnight a new day 
started but to Game Protector Glenn Kitchen 
and I it didn’t mean much. We had been 
parked in front of a house in Gallitzin Town- 
ship for several hours waiting for two pros- 
pective donors to the Game Fund to return 
to their roost for the night. Earlier in the 
evening we had received a complaint of a 











A STORY GOES WITH IT 


By N. M. RUHA 


man and a woman hunting too close to oc- 
cupied buildings and giving the owners 
some hot tongue when they were asked to 
move further away. More to keep a parcel 
of land from being posted than for any- 
thing else we promised to find the people 
and straighten them out. 

We managed to trace the couple and lo- 
cate the home at which they were staying. 
Here we found that there were two men 
and their wives and that the accents were 
not Cambria County, Pennsylvania. The 
women informed us that the men had gone 
to the nearby village of Loretto for a little 
beer drinking and were expected back soon. 
We secured three of the licenses, all resi- 
dent, and readily determined that all was 
not as it should be. (One man and wife 
had given their address as 1105 Front St., 
Ebensburg. My Headquarters are in Ebens- 
burg and I knew that we had neither a 
Front Street nor a 1100 block on any street.) 

So we sat outside and waited. It was 
two a.m. when the men returned and after 
a little discussion they admitted being resi- 
dents of West Virginia and that all four 
had hunted for three days. Then came the 
writing of Field Acknowledgments, Glenn’s 
trip to Cresson with a check for a relative 
of one of the offenders to be converted into 
cash and the final settlement of the prosecu- 
tions. At 3:30 we stopped at an all night 
restaurant for breakfast and shortly after 





four we were back at headquarters with 
$200.00 for the Game Fund and a desire to 


sleep. 

At eight o’clock my family decided for 
me that it was time to ke up, so I made up 
a number of reports while waiting the ar- 
rival of Kitchen. At ten o’clock we were 
headed north for the deer country around 
State Game Lands No. 108 and Glasgow in 
Kitchens’ car. We checked hunters near 
Slate Run and covered several miles near 
Refuge “B” on the game lands and then 
went through the same _ procedure nea! 
Beaver Valley. 

After a lunch at Flinton a phone cal! 
home to check on any reports disclosed that 
an illegally killed spike buck had been re- 
ported to ex-deputy Game Protector Troxell 
at Mountaindale. As we passed through 
Glasgow we noticed a car with Ohio plates 
turn off the highway on a dirt road and 
we decided to follow and check the driver, 
who was the only occupant, despite the fact 
he wasn’t particularly dressed like a hunter. 
After a mile the car stopped at a house and 
the driver began to unload a supply of 
groceries. We stopped and without di- 
vulging our identities we engaged the man 
in a conversation about hunting and he vo!- 
unteered the information that he had been 
out without any success. Then we made 
ourselves known, asked for his hunting li- 
cense and our hunch paid off—he had a resi- 
dent license on his coat which he removed, 
along with his rifle, from another car with 
Pennsylvania plates. He desired an hour 
or so to raise the money to pay his fine 
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ILLY and Jane stood on a little rise overlooking the 

lake. Their binoculars, Christmas gifts of the pre- 
vious year, hung from straps around their necks. far 
to the south, now a mere hair-line in the horizon, a 
wedge of wild geese was disappearing. 

The children stood there silently watching the great 
V vanish. Then, Billy turned to his sister and said: 

“You know, Jane, this migration may be a wonderful 
thing as people say, but do you notice how much happier 
you feel about it in the spring than in the fall?” 

“Gee, whiz, yes,” ‘Jane replied. “I can remember how 
we ran all the way home to tell Pop when we heard the 
geese honking last March. I don’t feel like telling him 
that they are leaving today, do you?” 

“Nope. But maybe the folks down south are just as 
glad to see the birds come back as we were to see them 
arrive last year,” Billy ventured. 
ow but where are those geese going, do you know 
illy?” 

“Down along the Atlantic coast, I guess. Most wild 
geese that cross Pennsylvania are headed for Chesapeake 
Bay and on down the coast to Florida. They sort o/ 
ee out wherever there is food in winter,” Billy told 
ane, 

“There’s something about this migration that I don’t 
understand . . .” Jane started to remark. 

“SOMETHING? Say, there’s a lot of things that a lot 
% people don’t understand. Migration is still quite a 





mystery, you know, Jane,” her brother stated in a very 
definite voice. 

“Well, anyway,” Jane continued, “people say that birds 
go south in the fall because they are in search of food. 
Well last August when I told Pop that I hadn’t seen a 
yellow warbler for a month, what do you think he told 
me? He said that the yellow warbler starts south as 
early as July. I don’t think that it was so hungry in 
July that it had to go south to hunt food, do you?” 

“No, and I don’t think birds have to come north to 
find food or nesting places in the spring, either,” Billy 
agreed. 

“Then what is the reason?” Jane insisted. 

“Who knows?” Billy answered in a_ not-too-helpful 
tone. “All I can tell you is what it said in our science 
book in school last year. It said that folks have some 
ideas about migration, but that no one is sure. One 
idea is that ages ago birds became so crowded in the 
south where they all lived that many of them kept mov- 
ing north to nest. Birds today are still following those 
habits. 

“Another idea,” Bill went on, “was that the ice age 
drove all the birds south; that before that they lived 
here as well as in the south. As the ice went away, the 
birds began to go back and forth to their old homes. That 
caused the migration of birds as we know it today,” he 
added. 
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EVERY MAN rightfully inherits from his 
primitive forebears the instinct to hunt. 
Naturally, both the intensity and the con- 
stancy of the instinct varies with the in- 
dividual. In some the urge reaches its peak 
during the middle teens and then gradually 
peters out altogether. In others the in- 
stinct persists with unabated vigor as long 
as the individual is physically able to answer 
the call. 

During that period in America’s develop- 
ment when game was plentiful and every 
man hunted because of necessity, little or 
no thought was given to the “sport” en- 
tailed in getting a full bag. The hunter’s 
idea was to garner his game as efficiently 
and as expeditiously as possible. And to 
accomplish his ends with the least expen- 
diture of time, powder and shot, no holds 
were barred. If entire coveys of birds were 
wiped out with a single shot the prowess 
of the hunter was immediately recognized 
and acclaimed by his fellows. Accordingly, 
Kit Carson, Daniel Boone, Bill Cody and 
company were considered topnotch hunters 
because of the apparent ease and dispatch 
with which they brought home the bacon. 


GAME NEWS 


How Do YOU Rate ? 





by NR. Casillo 


Just a few days ago I was conversing with 
an old time hunter and fisherman. Eighty- 
eight year old Bill Schuller can talk end- 
lessly about the fabulous strings of “salmon” 
taken from the Mahoning river here in west- 
ern Pennsylvania or of the prodigious bags of 
rabbits, grouse and pigeons (mourning 
doves) taken practically anywhere in Law- 
rence county. Set-guns, trot lines, explosives, 
huge bird nets and other paraphernalia were 
all a part of Bill’s equipment. When asked 
about what he did with excess game and 
fish bagged or caught, he replied that he 
gave it to the neighbors or fed it to the hogs. 

Some modern hunters are not to be judged 
too harshly even tho’ their exploits may not 
always be carried out in the best traditions 
of the dyed-in-th-wool sportsman. When 
they persist in shooting their limits day 
after day they are simply giving vent to 
instincts which should have been shed in 
their late teens. Yet, if every hunter con- 
sistently insisted on a full bag every time 
he went afield even the most uninformed of 
us can picture the results. 

How often have you heard a dissatisfied 
hunter grumble “After the first day birds 
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were as scarce as dinosaurs,” or words to 
that effect? And when asked how he fared 
on that opening day the chances are that 
the answer will be “Got the limit!” 


“The limit!” you may echo with a righteous 
lift of the eyebrows. 


“Why not? If I didn’t somebody else would 
have.” So, there you have a condition than 
can only be remedied by education in con- 
servation and good sportsmanship. 


A couple of years ago four waterfowlers 
spent some hours on the eve of opening day 
erecting a duck blind on a strategic point 
in Pymatuning reservoir. Before dawn oD 
the next day they found their blind occupied 
by three intruders whom they promptly 
ejected. That should have ended the mat- 
ter, but instead the opportunists selected 4 
spot less than three score feet from the 
blind where they snugly ensconced them- 
selves behind a thin screen of reeds. When 
the shooting opened up, it did not require 
a clairvoyant person to see that the trio 
was trying to capitalize on the apparent 
experience of the quartet. To wit: when the 
latter succeeded in bringing in ducks by 
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dint of some really clever calling on the 
part of one of its numbers, the trio would 
begin shooting long before the fowl came 
anywhere within range of either. It’s a 
wonder that a pitched battle didn’t ensue, 
altho’ there were some fisticuffs. 

The apparent orneriness of the foregoing 
trio compares quite favorably with the 
high-handed banditry of the culprit who 
barges in and takes over the rightful kill 
of some deer hunter. 

For some uncertain reason route 285 or 
Blair Bridge road skirting the southern 
environs of Pymatuning Migratory Water- 
fowl Refuge has been dubbed “Murderers’ 
Row.” The most plausible reason for the 
name is undoubtedly due to the lethal at- 
tempts made on the life of every waterfowl 
passing in and out of the area by the rows 
of gunners frequenting the road especially 
on the first few days of the season. That 
the intended victim may be at a range that 
would tax the effectiveness of an anti-air- 
craft battery and clicking off a mile a minute 
in the bargain makes not the slightest dif- 
ference to the expectant gunners. So, at the 
merest provocation they unleash a_ barrage 
sounding like the opening of festivities on 
the late Western Front. 


Now, it is our honest contention that the 
trigger happy attitude on the part of this 
doughty band is a major factor in the con- 
servation and preservation of these self- 
same waterfowl. Yet, on rare occasions 
one is hit. When the initial shot takes 
effect and the bird starts falling, there 
is a momentary pause eloquently expres- 
sive of silent amazement and then they set- 
to with a will and blast the unfortunate 
fowl for every foot of its descent. The 
resulting wrangles over the ownership of 
the sadly beleaguered quarry would be a 
disgraceful commentary on the sportsman- 
ship of those embroiled excepting for the 
fact that that angle is completely over- 
shadowed by the ridiculous humor of the 
situation. 

However low the foregoing miscreants may 
rate in the scale of good sportsmanship and 
fairplay, they are certainly no worse than 
those who vehemently curse their luck as 
well as those whom they think responsible 
for their failure to get a limit bag every 
day of the several spent in the field. 


Regardless of the legal or moral infractions 
committed by misguided hunters, their deeds 
are usually committed because of the over- 
powering desire to possess game, to show 
off their ability to their fellows and believe 
it or not, to have game on the table. 


You may be old enough to recall the days 
when the average hunter went afield and 
returned not only with game, but also with 
miscellaneous “bounties of nature” such as 
apples, various kinds of nuts including the 
now practically extinct native chestnut as 
well as a jug or two of pungently aromatic 
cider. Frequently there was no game, but 
the heterogeneous collection of loot more 
than made up for the missing game. 


Now, then, it is not advocated that we 
turn our hunting excursions into fruit 
Zathering expeditions even if the farmer 
would stand for it, but the objective may 
be very well modified so as to include those 
homely things which are too rapidly being 
relegated to a bygone era. 


GAME NEWS 


“Now, hold on” interrupted a friend of 
mine while being kidded about his condition 
while on an alleged deer hunt in the moun- 
tains. “I don’t like to hunt,” he explained. 
“Sure, I was drunk,” he admitted, “but I 
got my deer.” 

The point of the kidding was that he 
brought down a deer without so much as 
sticking his head out the cabin door during 
the entire week he was there. Parenthet- 
ically, it may be said that on the day he 
shot his deer he was too groggy to leave 
camp. Indeed, he simply rested his rifle on 
a chair back and shot through the window 
at one of the three deer standing less than 
three-score feet away. In fact, he didn’t 
even bother to raise the sash. The fact that 
he unmercifully “rode” less fortunate com- 
panions who had tramped interminably made 
the feat extremely unsavory. To make things 
worse he repeated the feat last hunting 
season. 

“Will we quit hunting when there is no 
more game to hunt?” This was the para- 
doxical question asked the gang at one 
of our recent get-togethers. 

“We'll have to,” replied Bill, puzzled by 
the utter nonsense of the question. 

“But, don’t you think that it’s something 
to get out with a dog or two and put them 
through their paces when the snappy days 
of fall come around?” This from one of 
the more poetic members of the bunch. 

Bill’s face clouded in honest bewilder- 
ment. “But, what’s the use if there’s no 
game?” he insisted. 

“Then, I take it that you consider that 
day lost when vou go afield and return 
empty handed?” 

“Why, certainly,” returned Bill. 
fun getting skunked.” 

“But, increased hunting pressure, dimin- 
ishing covers, exasperated farmers, better 
guns and ammunition, better dogs—none of 
these things are helping the situation.” 

Bill’s eyes twinkled. “Do you suppose 
then, that we simply commune with Nature-” 
he asked deadpan. 

Hunting and fishing are so inseparably a 
part of suitable habitats that to destroy the 
latter or upset their balance also destroys 
o. decreases the amount of game or fish 
thereon. Man himself violates the very laws 
with which he hopes to help restore our 
wildlife. Animals never exploit Nature as 
does man. Animals want nothing more 
than a chance to survive. Man demands 
not only food and shelter, but comforts and 
luxuries as well. Then, after he gets those 
things which satisfy his creature comforts he 
sets out to capitalize on Nature by exploit- 
ing her. When undisturbed by man, animals 
never completely destroy a habitat. Man 
not only destroys it but also makes it un- 
tenable for anything else. 

Consider our dwindling resources chiefly 
exemplified by ruined land areas and pol- 
luted streams. Then, consider our ever in- 
creasing population. However, despite the 
limitations imposed by the immediately fore- 
going we clamor for more game and fish. 
A farmer does not attempt to pasture more 
cattle than a field can support, yet we defy 
or ignore that common sense practice in our 
attempts to meet the demands of both hun- 
ters and anglers. We demand more because 
we are unaware of the real situation. Our 


“It’s no 


situation may be compared to that rapidly 
approaching time when the demands of our 
motor vehicles for more and more gasolene 
will greatly exceed the supply, except that 
there are no substitutes for fish and game. 
It may be explained that this condition has 
not been brought about by the lack of land 
for expansion, but because we prefer to open 
up the new lands rather than rehabilitate 
those ruined by too intensive or wasteful 
farming. We have lately begun to reclaim 
much of the land thought to have been 
irreparably damaged by former unwise 
methods of growing cotton. Our world could 
comfortably support double the present pop- 
ulation if we would but reclaim land thought 
to be hopelessly impoverished. The reclama- 
tion of millions of acres in this country 
alone would not only preserve our wilder- 
ness areas, but also intensify our crop of 
common small game animals. 

Raising more game, promoting good farm- 
er-sportsman relationships, adequate and 
efficient law enforcement, habitat improve- 
ment and a suitable educational program are 
all desirable and necessary to hold a sag- 
ging line. What is more, the situation may 
be immediately improved by the strict ob- 
servance of a simple expedient. IF EVERY 
SPORTSMAN TOOK IT UPON HIMSELF 
TO KILL LESS THE RESULTS WOULD BE 
AMAZING. One pheasant or grouse, a brace 
of quail or squirrels, each looms large in 
the eyes of a fair sportsman. Indeed, there 
are many who consider it a breach of fair- 
play to bag more than one cock pheasant 
After all it’s not the amount of meat repre- 
sented with which they are concerned, but 
with the fact that a live bird in the bush 
will furnish sport for another day or for 
some other worthy sportsman. This practice 
of personal integrity is the noblest form of 
sportsmanship. 
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The Oldtimer and I| were finishing dinner 
at his house after a particularly dismal day 
of woodcock and grouse shooting. As he 
pushed back his chair and settled himself 
for a re-hash of the day’s activities, he 
grunted and looked over at me. 

“It’s getting so that every one and his 
brother likes to shoot the same places and 
the same time we do. We hit every one 
of our pet covers today and either we were 
too late or it was being shot when we got 
there. I can’t figure it.” 

I lit a cigarette and thought it over a bit. 

“If we hunt the established big covers 
every year it is only a matter of time until 
someone else finds them and thru them, 
someone else learns about them and so ad 
infinitum. But if we hunt little covers, 
finding maybe one or two birds in each one, 
do you think that might be the trick?” 

He looked at me with a broad grin on his 
face and said, “I known just the spot. Do 
you remember that road we cut off on the 
way to 

It was cold in the morning and I slipped 
my toes out of my shooting pacs and curled 
them about the car heater. The Oldtimer 
was quiet as he drove and the motion of 
the car put me to sleep. The jar of wheels 
against dirt woke me and I looked sleepily 
out the window. The Oldtimer had pulled 
off the road onto the shoulder and he pointed 
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by Richard Alden Knight : 


to a small piece of popplewhips fringing a 
woodlot. 

“That what you’re looking for,” he asked 

Getting our gear together, we let the big 
setter out of the trunk and moved into the 
whips. The tinkling of the sheepbell on tlic 
dog’s collar was clear in the cold mornin; 
air as he quartered through the cover ahead 
of us. As he reached the edge of the wood- 
lot he began working more carefully, rang- 
ing the edge until he neared a pile of slash- 
ng about half way up thru the cover. 
There he froze with his head and tail high, 
looking expectant. 


“That’s no woodcock,” said the Oldtimer 
as we moved into position. “Spot always 
looks surprised when he hits a grouse.” I 
walked in ahead of the dog and two grouse 
exploded from under the slashing. One 
rocketed straight at the Oldtimer while the 
other swung to my right, hedgehopping the 
brush. I swung with the bird and shot to 
his left as he ducked a tree, folding him 
dead with the second barrel as he towered 
through the branches of another. The Old- 
timer was having his troubles. He ducked 
as the bird went by him and then hooked 
his barrel in a vine as he tried to recover. 
By the time he freed himself, the grouse 
was about thirty yards from him, but it 
crumpled on shot and tumbled into the 
whips 


I ran to retrieve my bird while the Old- 
timer sent the dog after him. As I picked 
up mine, I heard Spot’s bell stop again and 
looking back, I could see him solid on point 
about where the dead grouse lay in the 
whips. We both ran towards him and as I 
walked in, I nudged him with my knee and 
told him to fetch. The woodcock he was on 


twisted out from under his nose like a 
brown cannonball, catching us both flat- 
footed. I slammed the bird as he hit the 


tree tops and lifted him a good three feet 
higher. 

“Trying to save yourself the troukle of 
cleaning him?”, kidded the Oldt'mer. “Good 
thing you didn’t have him centered—he’s 
still edible.” 

Spot retrieved the dead grouse and gave 
it to me. I handed it to the Oldtimer and 
he tucked it away. The setter worked the 
remaining bit of the cover and, calling him 
into heel, we headed for the car. 

The next piece of cover was about two 
hundred yards down the road. It lay along 
a stream bottom and looked good from the 
car. The dog romped across the field and 
slid into a point as he hit the bottom. 
The woodcock twittered out ahead of him 
and the Oldtimer mowed him down as he 
got beyond destruction range. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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HIS afternoon I was reading the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News 

and in looking over the staff of officers noticed that Art Logue, 
a Field Division Supervisor and personal friend, is located at 
Huntingdon. This association of persons and places reminded me 
of an experience I had as a high school boy back in 1914 that 
will always stand out as one of the highlights of my hunting experi- 
ence. It all happened down in Huntingdon County along Racetown 
Branch just a few miles from the village of Grafton. 


My high school principal was a man who knew boys as well 
as books. He was a student of firearms and of the out-of-doors. 
He enjoyed hunting and fishing. He also knew my interest in 
these same things. One day to my surprise and delight he in- 
vited me to go as his guest on a hunting trip for wild turkeys and 
perhaps ulso do some squirrel shooting over in Huntingdon County. 
Huntingdon County was more than a hundred miles away, and 
most of the roads were unimproved. It was also the day of the 
Model T. 

Such an extended trip at that time might best be described as 
an expedition. The distance from central Clearfield County to 
Grafton was negotiated without major incident except that, after 
we were ten miles from home, it was all most interesting to me 
because I had never been farther away from home than to the 
neighboring town. From Grafton to the farm on Racetown Branch, 
which was to be our boarding place, the stones in the road were 
so high that one of the party had to walk ahead of the car and 
call directions to the driver so he would avoid getting hung up on 
one of the many boulders that filled the road. I remember that 
just before reaching the farm it was getting so dark that we had 
to fill the gas generator on the running board, see that the con- 
necting hoses were tight and light the headlamps. Soon we were 
8reeted by the glow of oil lamps through the windows of a big, 
comfortable stone farmhouse. Silhouetted against the sky was a 
belfry on top of the farmhouse housing a big dinner bell. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gee and their two sons were expecting us and were 
out to greet us even before we had gotten out of the car. 

As we entered the house I noticed the broad white pine planks 
that covered the kitchen floor. They were neatly scrubbed but 
showed years of wear. A well laden dinner table set in the middle 
of the room. At one end of the kitchen which was raised a few 
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inches above the level of the rest of the floor stood three barrels 
and hanging from the ceiling back of the barrels were several 
large paper bags tied neatly at the top. Both of these items played 
a part in our hunting trip but I shall mention that later. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gee were most hospitable people. They saw to it 
that we were very well fed and after exchanging the usual pleas- 
antries about our trip, mutual friends, etc. we all sat down to 
visit and lay plans for shooting some turkeys the next day. This 
was one of the most pleasant evenings that I have ever spent. Mr. 
Gee was a good story teller. He had an excellent memory and he 
loved to hunt and fish. I think too that we all were interested 
listeners because we realized that we were soon to experience 
something in the way of hunting that was completely new to us. 

There was a sizeable pile of firewood beside the big stove as 
the evening began. The crackle of the fire, the pleasant aroma 
of burning wood and the subdued glow of the oil lamps all con- 
tributed to creating an atmosphere that was ideal for story telling 


First Mr. Gee told us about the country round about and where 
we would be most likely to see some turkeys. Then he gave us a 
lesson in turkey-calling. He took the bone stem from his corn- 
cob pipe and proceeded to make that kitchen sound like a turkey 
pen. Incidentally he mentioned that it was not a recommended 
practice because it was illegal. However, he did remark that 
although turkey calling was but one of the incidental uses of a 
corncob pipe he had some extras and we might enjoy taking them 
with us when we went to the woods. It is quite remarkable the 
measure of proficiency that we all achieved that night in turkey 
calling; as a matter of fact I think that today, thirty-five years 
later, I could give an acceptable demonstration of this questionable 
art. 

As the night grew on and Mr. Gee continued to hold the un- 
divided attention of his guests, he suggested that after our long 
drive we perhaps needed a drink of cider. It was then that 1 
discovered the meaning of the three barrels at the end of the 
kitchen. Each barrel contained cider of a varying degree of 
hardness. Since I was but fifteen years old I was not given any 
choice. I drank from the barrel that contained the fresh cider 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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hunters, means following a favorite sport 
back in 1623 when the Plymouth Colony p 





THE GATE OPENS—Asking permission is first rule of sportsman- 
ship that brings understanding between hunter and landowner. 
Offers to share game or a few shells often results in a “come back 
anytime.” 









ALL OUT—Ready to hop off the car deck are a springer 
— and a pair ef pointers eager for that first scent 
of birds. 


CAMPAIGN STRATEGY by a couple of Pennsylvania 
hunters scanning the rolling countryside for the right 
spot to turn the dogs loose. 





COME BACK ALIVE! One hunter climbs fence, partner hands guns-, 
across; then climbs over himself 


THERE HE GOES . and that old ringnecked rascal is really 
pouring on the coal, so better make it good. But HOLD IT 
there’s another rooster lurking in the grass to the right 
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POINT! It’s the most thrilling moment afield, and 
the classy pointers have that old Chinaman pinned 
down tight. They’ll hold that motionless pose until 
after hunter flushes bird, takes his shot, and orders 
them on. 















RETRIEVE . . Pointers range, find and point the bird, 
springer spaniel brings dead or crippled bird to hunter’s hand. 
Using good dogs helps conserve game. 





IN THE BAG . . . Optimistic hunters have big game 
pockets and it’s always mighty swell to feel that weight 
thumping your back. 


LUNCH TIME for both dogs and hunters always brings out the 


hits, misses and alibis. 
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A deer paid a visit to one of the steel 
plants in Johnstown on June 24th. It entered 
the Lorain Steel Plant and ran the width 
of nine bays; then crashed through a window. 
Next it tried to escape but was cornered 
and caught against a fence. The plant 
guards tied it and hauled it into the country 
and released the “city-seeking” buck.—Game 
Protector Louis Mostoller, District G-14. 
Johnstown. 


While trying to live-trap some beavers 
whose dam had flooded a pasture in Cusse- 
wago Township, I saw the smallest beaver 
I have ever seen. We tore a big hole in the 
dam, let it drain a few hours, and then went 
back determined to catch the broadtails and 
move them out. The entrance to the beaver 
house was out of the water so I went over 
to investigate. After looking the house over, 
I sat down to watch the entrance in an 
effort to decide what the best method would 
be to catch the animals. While sitting there, 
I glanced down at the entrance and was 
much surprised to see a baby beaver about 
ten inches long swim out of the hole, paddle 
around a minute, and then calmly swim back 
into the house. This one was about the same 
size as another little fellow which tried to 
swim past the house a few minutes later. 
He could only swim about five feet at a 
time and then would partially crawl up on 
a lily pad rest. You can imagine how small 
they were when they could rest on a lily 
pad. After watching this free performance, 
I decided that here was a female beaver 
with her litter of young. Rather than take 
a chance of endangering the lives of the 
little ones, I decided to try to persuade the 
farmer to postpone the trapping for a month 
or six weeks. And after hearing my story, 
he readily agreed—Game Protector Clair W 
Dinger, Albion. 





Carl Zekoski, one of our Food & Cover 
Corps members, was carrying a roll of Num- 
ber 9 wire while assisting in re-wiring the 
refuge on State Game Lands 40 one day in 
July. Suddenly he heard a buzzing around 


his feet. Upon looking down he discovered 
a big rattlesnake. He somewhat hastily 
dropped the wire and retreated to safer 


ground to search for a weapon with which 
to dispose of the snake. A rock in the right 
place rapidly quieted the buzzing and upon 
measuring the snake, it was found to be 42 
inches in length. It was a beautiful speci- 
men, having just shed its skin, and was 
nearly as large as a man’s arm in girth. We 
also killed a large copperhead on the same 
job—Game Protector Vic Shaffer, District 
B-17, Thornhurst. 


During July Mr. William Tucker of 
Stroudsburg reported an interesting sight to 
me. While hunting woodchucks near 
Stroudsburg, he saw a mother skunk and 
five young. When the mother skunk noticed 
Mr. Tucker, she made a noise and all the 
young came to her, crawling underneath their 
mother. Mr. Tucker said that after that, all 
you could see was the mother skunk with 
no trace of the five young.—Game Protector 
John Doebling, District B-18, Stroudsburg. 


A man and his wife, while fishing out ot a 
boat at Red Bank during July, noticed a 
bear enter the water coming from the di- 
rection of State Game Lands 115, located on 
Montour Ridge. The bear seemed to be 
swimming directly towards the boat so the 
couple decided to pull anchor and start for 
the opposite shore. Mr. Bruin was left quite 
a distance behind the couple in the boat and 
was seen to land on a small island a few 
miles below Riverside. It didn’t take the 
bear long to swim the river, but the couple 
in the boat lost no time either and beat the 
bear to the opposite shore by several min- 





utes.—Game Protector Bruce Yeager, Dis- 
trict C-15, Northumberland 
On the afternoon of September 4 I was 


walking with my son, Charles, up a log road 
near the North Branch of Laurel Run, about 
one-half mile above where the north and 
south branches join. We were suddenly at- 
tracted to a fluttering in the brush about 
three or four yards off the trail and dis- 
covered a large hawk which we thought had 
been wounded by some predator hunter. On 
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closer examination, however, we discovered 
that the hawk was in apparent distress and 
had his mouth open. Something black was 
entwined around his neck. Closer observa- 
tion disclosed that a large blacksnake was 
wound around the hawk’s neck four or five 
times and about two feet of the forward end 
of the snake was in what apparently was a 
ground squirrel’s hole. He certainly had 
that hawk anchored down. We killed both 
the snake and the hawk. The blacksnake 
measured 5 feet and 2 inches and in the 
center wasn’t much thicker than a_half- 
dollar. The hawk had a wingspread of 5 
feet and 4 inches. Our deduction was that 
this hawk intended to kill the snake and 
eat him, but the snake got the better of the 
hawk.—W. W. Dodson, Harrisburg. 


For an unusual picture I took movies in 
June of an unfortunate groundhog that had 
a tin can stripped over his head. Game Pro- 
tector Turner wanted to help the poor 
creature and decided to remove the can, then 
release it in the bank of a nearby stream 
Upon being freed, the groundhog attacked 
Turner and bit his shoe. After a bit the 
groundhog showed up in deep water, twenty 
feet from shore. I was able to record this 
remarkable shot and was surprised to note 
that the groundhog could swim with the 
style and grace of a beaver.—Conservation 
Education Assistant, Roy Trexler, Division 
“A,” Reading. 


Fire swept nearly 2000 acres of timber- 
land in Rostraver Township, Westmoreland 
County in early May, destroying much wild 
game and 4,000 recently planted pine trees 
on the property of the Monessen Sports- 
men’s Association. The trees were planted 
about four years ago as a project spon- 
sored by the club and the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Forests and Waters. 
Firemen from Monessen, Belle Vernon and 
North Belle Vernon battled the fire for 
more than three and a half hours with every 
available facility at hand. Six residences 
and the Monessen’ Sportsmen’s newly 
erected buildings were threatened but no 
damage was caused to them. However. 
many birds and rabbits were destroyed by 
the flames on the property used by the club 
members during the hunting season. It was 
believed that timber and fence loss wil] run 
into thousands of dollars. 
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One evening early in April our two small 
dogs kept barking just outside the back 
door. My nine year old grandson went to 
the door and put the light on in front of the 
zarage. He then immediately called for his 
thirteen year old brother to come. By that 
time, I went out to have a look. We could 
jl see very plainly what the dogs were 
barking at. They kept asking what it was 
so I told them to try to catch it, thinking 
that it was crippled. They started to walk 
toward it and when they got within about 
twenty feet of it, a good sized Canada 
goose said “honk-honk” and took off into 
the night. The same night I heard a flock 
over-head so I suppose this bird got hurt 
or strayed from the flock.—Farm-Game 
Cooperator Leo B. Chase, Girard. 


During April, Ted Sands, an employee of 
Kinter Milling Company, Mehoopany, heard 
a noise in the chimney where the stovepipe 
from the office goes into it. Removing the 
oipe he found nothing. Two days later the 
noise could again be heard. When the pipe 
was removed a female wood duck was taken 
out. All that kept the duck from getting 
into the stove was a damper in the pipe. 
The chimney is from 30 to 35 feet high. The 
duck evidently was hunting a nesting site 
when it entered the chimney. 

Another such incident was reported by a 
resident near Lake Carey who discovered a 
duc in his home that had come down 
the chimney and out the ‘ireplace.—District 
Game Protector Philip S. Sloan, Mehoopany. 


One day in late March while I was releas- 

ng ringneck pheasants on Farm-Game Proj- 
ect 72 something out of the ordinary hap- 
pened. I released some birds close to a 
slot of standing corn which the Commis- 
Sion had purchased last fall. One of the 
cock birds flew for this choice cover and I 
saw him land right in the corn. Glancing in 
that direction a moment later, I was sur- 
prised to see two cock birds fighting. 1 
watthed and very soon the bird that had 
lust been released came running out of the 
‘rn field across a buckwheat field 
mother cock bird in close pursuit. They 
angled again in the open field but the 
‘ewly released bird soon broke ground and 
‘QM away. In the short space of two minutes 
tat particular bird had won its freedom 
‘td has been in two fights with a determined 
ponent who did not want any competi- 
“on in his “crowing area.”—Game Protector 
~air W. Dinger, Albion. 
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If the “modern” sportsman would use his 
head in more ways than one when he be- 
comes “lost,” then some of the old timers 
would be able to rest comfortably. One 
such case occurred this past deer season 
when it was reported that a hunter was lost. 
The State Police detail and several small 
groups of hunters searched through the night 
and the following day I was called in along 
with a number of sportsmen and hunters, all 
natives of the area. Before beginning the 
search it was suggested that one of the group 
call Pittsburgh and notify the folks at home 
as to what had happened. The call was 
placed and who should answer the phone 
but the fellow that was supposed to have 
been lost. When he came out of the woods 
at dark, he couldn’t find his buddies and 
didn’t know where the farm house was that 
was supposed to be their meeting point. 
Therefore, he simply hitch-hiked a ride to 
Altoona and took a bus or train back to 
Pittsburgh. Needless to say that is one way 
of remaining unpopular among hunters.— 
Game Protector Owen E. Seelye, Altoona. 





Watch for These Bands! 


Eleven of the thirteen clubs in my 
district coonerated in the day-old 
pheasant chick program this year. 
Other clubs helped financially although 
they did not raise the birds. Last 
spring we applied for and received 1375 
chicks for these clubs and 4 Farm- 
Game Cooperators, 


In September we stocked 558 cock 
birds and are holding 534 hens for re- 
lease next Spring. Even the hens 
raised by the Farm-Game Cooperators 
are being held and paid for by the 
clubs in this district. 


In order to have the snortsmen re- 
pert more of the birds killed this fall, 
we have inaugurated a banding system 
which is unique and might well he 
used by more clubs throughout the 
State. The clubs paid for the bands 
which are made of a plastic material 
and come in various colors, Each of the 
cooperating clubs was assigned a cclor 
as follows: Duncansville Wildlife As- 
sociation—Yellow, Polecat Sportsmen’s 
Association—Orange, Shawnee Con- 
servation Club—White, Halter Creek 


Coon Hunter's Association—Black, 
Henrietta Sportsmen’s Association— 
Pink, Martinsburg Sportsmen’s§ As- 


sociation—Blue, Ormenia Sportsmen’s 
Assoc.—Purple, Clappertown  Snorts- 
men’s Assoc.—Green, Ganister Sports- 
men’s Assoc.—Red. and Newry Sports- 
men’s Assoc.—Yellow. 


These clubs are asking their mem- 
bers and the public at large to report 
any banded birds killed to either my- 
self or to any of the cooperating club 
efficers.—Game Protector R. F. Turley, 
District D-6, Roaring Spring. 














On July 21 I received a call to come to 
Lakeside where a deer had killed itself. At 
the Lakeside Amusement Park, there is a 
wire fence around the roller coaster to keep 
people from venturing too close. This deer. 
a buck with three points in velvet, had evi- 
dently caught its head in this wire and had 
broken its neck struggling to get free-—Game 
Protector Harry Defina, District B-15, Ta- 
maqua. 


On my way home via Hickory Run State 
Park one day in July I met a lady berry 
picker coming out of the woods carrying a 
young fawn. When I asked her what she 
was going to do with it, she said, “The poor 
thing was lost so I’m going to take it home 
for a pet for my little boy. I wish I could 
find another one for my little girl.” Needless 
to say, the fawn was put back where she 
found it and I don’t think she will pick up 
another one.—Game Protector Bill Achey, 
District B-16, Weatherly. 





While on patrol in July with Deputy Smith 
and Fish Warden Max Nohl, we saw a large 
water snake. After many shots the snake 
swam downstream mortally wounded. We 
returned to the same spot about 30 minutes 
later and found the snake on the bank just 
about dead. An object could be seen pro- 
truding from a kullet hole and, after ex- 
amining it, we found it to be a toad which 
the snake had recently swallowed. We cut 
the snake open and the toad was in pretty 
poor shape. But after several minutes he 
hopped away and seemed none the worse 
from his experience——Game Protector John 
Putnam, District B-5, New Milford. 


Deer are again on the increase in our sec- 
tion. It seems that the bucks were the 
greatest casualties during the month of June. 
Two were hit on the highways and one was 
killed by a train. The latter was hit in the 
Borough of Wyomissing, not more than a 
half mile from the Division office. A doe 
created considerable excitement in the city 
of Reading until it was crippled, later to be 
destroyed by a humane officer. A male fawn 
was hit by a grass mower and its two front 
legs were cut off at the knee joint on June 
28. George Weller and I saw a doe with 
twin fawns on the Daniel Boone Homestead 
in the middle of the afternoon one day while 
on patrol. 

The wren which had taken up quarters in 
the clothes-pin bag on the back porch of the 
residence of Denuty Bender hatched out six 
youngsters. They left the nest on June 
25th——Game Protector Joe Leindecker, Dis- 
trict A-7, Reading. 
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Ohio Again Makes Bobwhite 
A Game Bird 


Ohio’s State Legislature recently over- 
rode a gubernatorial veto to reinstate the 
bobwhite on the roster of Buckeye game 
birds from which it has been absent for the 
past 36 years, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute reports. 

Although the quail has been officially lifted 
from the songbird list by the passage of the 
bill, Ohio hunters will not have an oppor- 
tunity to throw lead at the feathered buzz 
bombs for the next ten years. The bill pro- 
vides for a ten-year rehabilitation program 
by the Conservation Commission before the 
declaration of an open season. 
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Isaac C. Baumgardner 


Latest addition to the Commission’s “Quarter 
Century Club” is “Ike” Baumgardner, Superin- 
tendent of the Western Game Farm. He com- 
pleted twenty-five years of service on August Il, 
1849 and has held positions of refuge keeper, 
superintendent of the old Fisher Game Farm, 
Sr. Construction Inspector, Game Protector, 
and Game Farmer. 


Pennsylvania Starts Intensive Study 
of Predators 


A Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
(Pittman-Robertson) study of the ecology 
and economics of predators in the north- 
eastern United States was announced re- 
cently by the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion. The project, started last June, will 
be a preliminary step toward extensive, com- 
prehensive studies of the effects of predators 
on game populations in Pennsylvania. 

Under the supervision of Roger M. Latham, 
the study will attempt to determine food 
preferences of predatory species by stomach, 
fecal, and pellet analysis and by reliable 
observations at den and nest sites. It will 
interpret predator control measures and their 
effectiveness in reducing predator popula- 
tions and increasing game and other species. 
The economic effects of predatory species on 
fur markets will also be included in the 
study. 








Beagles in Pennsylvania 
By L. J. GoORSKE 


The beagle now rates second in 
popularity in the United States and is 
surpassed only by the cocker spaniel. 
In Pennsylvania there are more beagle 
clubs organized than in any other state 
in the union. In 1947 there were a 
total of 135 licensed beagle field trials 
with 24,035 starters, and since that time 
the popularity of beagle trials has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. The most 
popular class so far has been the 13 
inch bitch class. 

The beagle in every sense of the 
word is the working man’s gun and 
field trial dog. The cost of feeding and 
care are very low and entry fees for 
trials are also kept to a minimum. Due 
to the dog’s tremendous popularity, 
training areas have been established in 
almost every county in the state. These 
areas are protected and well-stocked 
with rabkits each year. The territory 
surrounding these areas benefit greatly 
due to the fact that the training 
grounds serve as breeding areas for the 
cottontail rabbit. Eventually, some of 
the rabbits move out to these surround- 
ing territories which are open to hunt- 
ing. 








Twenty-six years of loyal and faithful service 
to the sportsmen of Pennsylvania is the record 
carried into retirement from active duty by 
Game Protector Ernest Hunsinger. Ernie retired 
voluntarily on August Ist after serving as a game 
refuge keeper and Game Protector in the Potter 
County area since 1923. 


New York Bans Inexperienced 
New Hunters 


A new law just passed by the New York 
State Legislature prohibits the sale of hunt- 
ing licenses to minors under 17 years of age 
until they have been schooled in the hand- 
ling of firearms by a state game protector, 
the Wildlife Management Institute reports. 
Under the law, only game protectors cat 
issue licenses to such minors. 

Aimed at reducing the hunting accident 
toll, it has the added advantages of getting 
the youth acquainted with his local conser- 
vation officer, teaching him respect for the 
law, and instilling him with an understand- 
ing of sportsmanship. Each licensed minor 
will be furnished with a “New Hunters 
Manual” which outlines firearms safety rules 
and hunting ethics. 


The shad is the most valuable fish of the 
Atlantic Coast and next to the Pacific Sal- 
mon, the most important species inhabiting 
the waters of North America. 


The African black porcupine attacks his 
enemies by running at them backwards. 
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Hunt for Chestnut Under Way 


An all-out search for possible survivors of 
the disastrous blight that swept through the 
East’s chestnut stands is under way, headed 
by Dr. Arthur H. Graves of Connecticut, the 
Wildlife Management Institute reports. 

Once one of the most important timber 
trees and sources of wildlife food, the stately 
chestnut was reduced within a decade and 
a half to a puny, sterile, disease-ridden 
shrub. Sprouts of up to one inch in diam- 
eter still are common, surviving on the roots 
of their dead ancestors. Aso soon as this size 
is reached, or before, blisters begin to appear 
on the bark and the sprouts soon die back. 
As long as this process continues, however, 
the chestnut lives, and while life persists 
there is hope that a blight-resistant tree 
will be found. 

Anyone finding an American chestnut over 
four inches in diameter at chest height is 
urged to send a leafy twig for identification 
to Thomas J. Page, agricultural director, 
Radio Station WNBC, Radio City, New York. 
The horse chestnut, beech, and chinquapin 
sometimes are confused with the American 
chestnut, and cooperators should be reason- 
ably sure of their identification before sub- 
mitting samples. 
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DON’T LOSE YOUR NERVE—from Page 9 





drive; but after awhile old Gabe Myers, 
one of my drivers, mounted high on a white 
horse, rode whistling and whooping through 
the stretch of low bushes. What was my 
amazement and alarm to see my stander 
drop to his knee, put up his gun, and level 
the sight on Gabe’s dusky bosom! He was 
just waiting for him to get into easy range 
when I intervened. 

This story is not exaggerated; and doubt- 
less you have seen supposed hunters do this 
very kind of thing. 

On another occasion this same friend and 
I were hunting quail in a cotton field. I 
had him 150 yards straight in front of me. 
I walked into a covey of about eighteen quail 
that he must have passed very close. The 
birds headed for him, and I shouted to him 
to look out. With his gun gripped rigidly 
and pointed upward, he spun around wildly 
as if doing a dervish dance. He never saw 
the quail. But nearly a quarter of a mile 
overhead, placid in the blue zenith, an old 
turkey buzzard was wheeling lazily. This 
bird, which is not yet classified as game, my 
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MAKE IT LEGAL 


The Standard Automatic rifle shown 
here can be fired as a semi-automatic or 
it can be adjusted to fire as any hand 
operated piece. It has provided many an 
argument among sportsmen and has been 
the cause of legal action against persons 
who hunted with it in the Keystone State. 


Quoting an opinion of the Court: “The 
automatic gun ... is described as one 
that is fired from the shoulder, and the 
recoil developed by the exploded cartridge 
ejects the shell, cocks the hammer, and 
feeds in a fresh cartridge from a maga- 
zine into a chamber of the gun, so that 
all that is required to discharge it is to 
pull the trigger. The automatic gun is 
not a proper weapon for the killing of 
game within this Commonwealth.” The 
Game Law provides that even when such 
a weapon is adjusted so that it must be 
operated manually, it is subject to seizure 
and its hunter-possessor to a fine. 

The Standard Automatic can be perma- 
nently revised so that it always requires 
hand operation. When these mechanical 
changes are made it becomes acceptable 
legally for field use in this State. 


Anyone who owns such a firearm and is 
interested in having it changed to meet 
the requirements of Pennsylvania law 
may obtain information on conversion re- 
quirements and where the changes can 
be made from the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 








sportsman shot at violently, with both bar- 
rels, and seemed greatly provoked with his 
gun because it had not brought down the 
bird at 400 yards with No. 8 shot! 


One day, in posting an amateur at a deer 
crossing, I cautioned him to be on the look- 
out for a wild turkey, as I knew that a flock 
ranged in that drive. 


“But,” he asked me hesitatingly, “what 
does a wild turkey look like?” 


Before answering him, I scanned the 
stretch of woods in front of his stand. It 
was open pineland country, with a knee- 
high growth of broomsage, gallberries, and 
huckleberries. 

“Well,” I told him, “if he comes running, 
you are likely to see a black, snakelike head 
and neck above those low bushes yonder.” 

A half-hour later I was glad to hear his 
gun blare fourth; but not so glad to hear, 
following that blast, the pitiful yowling of 
one of my favorite hounds. That called for 
immediate investigation. The upshot of it 
was that I discovered that my hound had, 
with great indiscretion, come out to this 
babe in the woods; and he, seeing his black 
tail above the bushes, had had visions of 
wild turkey, and had shot holes in the dog’s 
tail. The stander was very apologetic; but 
apologies for hunting accidents don’t help. 
The dog was very critically injured in his 
feelings, and he went through the rest of 
life with his tail at a crazy angle. That ex- 
perience makes me think that it is unwise, 
perhaps dangerous, to try to describe to a 
tyro the appearance of wild game. He may 
shoot anything, and then blame your de- 
scription for his mistake. 


It appears that a real hunter must go to 
school with his game. He has to study it: 
first, its appearance, under various circum- 
stances and in various kinds of cover. That 
is really the kindergarten course. Then he 
should advance into the study of the habits 
of wild game creatures: the way in which 
they pass a typical day and night; their 
food; their favorite haunts; and some of the 
wily strategems that they employ to escape 
their enemies, including man. So familiar 
with his game should he become that he no 
longer is overcome by amazement when it 
appears; for if he is stunned by its presence, 
however unexpected, he cannot hope to 
think fast and accurately—a primary requi- 
site to his success. It is a safe guard also of 
the lives of his fellow hunters. 


I sometimes think hunting would be per- 
fectly safe if only hunters engaged in the 
sport; but there are so many amateurs that 
this ancient recreation is at times hazardous. 
But whether the sportsman be young or 
old at the game, he should, especially in 
these days, practise a mental alertness and 
a reasonableness of judgment that will, let 
us say, enable him at least to discriminate 
between a deer and a man. The Bible says, 
“Their old men shall see visions, and their 
young men shall dream dreams.” That is 
a perfect description of what happens if men 
are put on the spot mentally by the game 
they are after. 
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GUN DOG ACTION 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


UTUMN’S Indian summer sun adds the final touches to a land- 

scape that was such a luscious green only a short time ago, 
and every hillside, meadow and field blazes with a riot of color 
that signals the long anticipated opening of the hunting seasons. 
The bamboo rods are carefully stored away and in their place, 
the faithful scatterguns appear to be given a final checkup for 
exciting days ahead and the gun dog once again will have his day. 
All through the long hot summer, he has no doubt been slightly 
neglected; however, he has lived patiently through because ex- 
perience has taught him that when the corn is shocked and the 
frosts appear, his master will give him special attention, more 
exercise, and he hears hunting talk fill the air. 

Make an effort to hunt woodcock this season, for mountaineers 
tell me they have seen many native birds, while our northern 
friends report satisfactory numbers that may find our land as 
they migrate to the southland. This game little bird affords some 
mighty fine sport for both the gunner and the gun dog. The 
woodcock is not the easiest of game to bag and presents many 
difficulties for the dogs who seek them. Spend some time this 
season with the Timberdoodle and add memories to your growing 
collection. 

Closely following the opening of the woodcock season, we get 
another chance at grouse, pheasants, quail and rabbits. No matter 
how well you have prepared yourself for a season of hunting, 
you cannot derive the proper amount of enjoyment unless you 
have a dog or made arrangements to hunt with a companion who 
owns one. 

During my last fishing trip to Canada I talked a great deal 
about dogs because almost everywhere we went families of young 
grouse were walking about. I was amazed at the lack of interest 
the natives had in bird dogs and it disturbed me greatly. Ap- 
parently, the reason for their lack of interest is based on the fact 
that game is so abundant there, the limit may be taken with 
ease without the aid of a dog. Then they see no need of raising, 
training and caring for one. Another reason may be that most 
hunters up there prefer big game and spend their autumn days 
hunting deer and bear instead of grouse and woodcock. If I lived 
ii any territory where game birds thrive, I would rather go into 
the woods and fields without my gun than go without my dog, 
regardless of the size or quantity of game. My love for a dog 
and the wonderful association with dogs in the fields would make 
it necessary for me to hunt with a dog, even if I were cold blooded 
and careless enough to disregard cripples. Perhaps I can under- 
stand, somewhat, why our Candian friends possess so few dogs, 
but I cannot for the life of me, understand why we have such 
a multitude of gunners here that go into the coverts year after 
year without the help and pleasure of the finest part of hunting. 

Aiding the conservation of game is one of the great reasons 

(Continued on Page 32) 


LEAD ‘EM OR WEEP 


By ED SHEARER 


Now THAT the shots of another season are ringing out, there 
is one remark that will be repeated again and again. “How 
did I miss that bird; I was right on him?” The most succinct 
answer I ever heard “Old Ben” tell a young gaffer, on a cold 
gray morning on Lake Erie, “Ter hit em yer gotta shoot where 
they ain’t.” Just where that “Ain’t” was, Old Ben didn’t say. 
No Sir, Old Ben stayed right on sure ground. He did not believe 
in elaborating. Years later, after shooting some thousands of shells 
at all kind of game, I found Old Bens “Ain’t” is like married 
life: everybody has to find out for himself. 


But to the beginner and the average hunter, there are several 
factors that can be of help in finding out where to aim to hit 
the game. There are three methods of shooting that are generally 
used. The snap, the delayed snap and the swing, slow or fast. 
It would take a book to go into the whyfors of them all. However 
we will take a brief look at each and the conditions under which 
most are used. At least it will help get started. 


The most widely talked about and the least effective, is the 
snap shot. In making the snap shot the gun butt hits the shoulder, 
the cheek contacts the comb and the muzzle of the gun is pointed 
directly where we propose to hit. No shift of the gun is made, 
after it comes up. The arms and the hands entirely control the 
movements. The charge may go so high or low or to one side 
or another, but no shift is made after the gun is up. A lot of 
things can happen. The kutt may not hit the exact spot on the 
shoulder. The cheek may not come down on the comb of the 
stock and maybe not on the right place. The butt hits the bunch 
of tensed muscles and may bounce while you are pulling the 
trigger, throwing the charge several inches from where you 
think it went. It’s at its best with a wide open choke, in thick 
cover, where you just get a glimpse of your target. 

The style most used in upland shooting is the delayed snap. 
This is very fast and is often mistaken for the true snap. The 
gun is thrown to the shoulder and then a pause, as the shooter 
notes just where the gun is pointing, in relation to the target 
Then it may be anything from a slight shift to a fast body swing 
to close the gap. This is a combination of arm and body move- 
ment, which is very fast and accurate. It is by far the best in 
cover as it gives the game less time to dodge. It also gives time 
for correction of aim which the true snap does not. It also gives 
you a chance to estimate your lead. 

One thing that is required above all else, to excel in the 
foregoing methods of shooting, is a perfect gun fit. Speed is the 
main requirement. There is not time to seat the stock accurately 
on the shoulder or to place the cheek the same place on the 
comb by any conscious effort. The answer is you must have 4 
perfect fitting gun that does these things for you, most of the 
time. I have seen the delayed snap used on ducks over decoys 
successfully. However the man brought up on ducks is more 
likely to use some form of swing, but in jump shooting and on 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Lackawanna Federation 


Persons 12 years of age are now eligible 
for membership in the Lackawanna County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. A motion 
dropping the eligible age from 16 years was 
passed during an early summer meeting of 
the group in Scranton. 


Western Clinton Sportsmen’s Association 

The Western Clinton Sportsmen’s associa- 
tion’s most recent activity was the prepara- 
tion and seeding of three game food plots. 
One of these is in the Keating area, the 
second in the Kettle Creek area and the 
third in the Youngwoman’s Creek region. A 
committee in each area was given the au- 
thority to plan the game food plot and was 
allocated up to $100 to prepare and seed the 
land 


Four New Sound Films Available 


Clubs arranging their motion picture 
schedule for fall meetings may do well to 
write immediately for the circular describ- 
ing the four 16 mm sound prints in color 
produced by the Western Winchester people. 
The films, “Silvertip, She Say Socko”, 
‘Pheasants Galore”, “Whistling Wings”, and 
‘Realm of the Wild” are obtainable free 
through Castle Films, 445 Park Ave., New 
se City 22, N. Y.—From the Federation 
News 


Federation Reaches All-Time Record 
Membership 


Shattering another record, the 1948 mem- 
%rship of the State Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs has been reported as 196,317, 
‘Mowing an increase of 21,784 of the 1947 
gure. Two additional counties have been 
wganized leaving only five without Federa- 
won guidance—Columbia, Snyder, Adams, 
Yuphin and Mifflin. Leading the division 
‘embership is the eight county group in 
2e southeast with 50,303. Allegheny led the 
‘Minty membership list followed by Berks, 
‘thigh, Lycoming, Northampton, Cambria, 
“inton, Montgomery, Fayette, and Mercer. 


Pike Township Sportsmen’s Association 

The Pike Township Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion released 104 cock pheasants for breed- 
ing purposes in Pike, Earl and parts of Oley 
Townships early in Mareh. The birds were 
received from the Game Commission in 
1948 as day-old chicks and thereafter were 
in the capable care of Stanley Leh, Game 
Committee chairman. The balance of the 
surviving 300 birds were released prior to 
the 1948 small game season. All the cocks 
were banded, each band having the word 
“Pike” and a number on them. Any 
person bagging one of these birds, or find- 
ing one dead, is requested to mail a penny 
post card telling where the bird was found 
and how it met its death to Henry H. 
Heffner, Publicity Chairman, R. D. 1, Oley 
Pa. 

Even though not yet officially three year’s 
old, the Association has grown to be second 
largest in the Berks County Federation with 
a present membership of 1760. Officers for 
the 1948-1949 term are: Abraham B. Yoder 
President; George Haas, Vice President; O 
P. Beckley, Recording Secretary; Russel B 
Moyer, Financial Secretary; John B. Rohr- 
bach, Treasurer; and Robert MHarbster. 
Howard Schaeffer and Melvin Haas, Trustees 


Massachusetts Club Finds the 
Answer 


At an annual expense of $50 a year, the 
Fall River Sportsmen’s Club of Fall River 
Massachusetts, has restored good upland 
game shooting to club-owned lands, the 
Wildlife Management Institute reports. 

Starting in 1935, the club began an inten- 
sive restocking program in an attempt tc 
find ways of checking the steady shrinkage 
of the local game supply. Released birds 
for the most part, disappeared before th« 
opening day of the hunting season and thos: 
harvested gave a small return on the dollar: 
invested. Forward-thinking members begar 
to delve into the reports of wildlife researct 
and management technicians, who advisec 
habitat control and improvement. Like most 
of the lands in the region, the club property 
had a superabundance of cover and a de- 
cided lack of winter food for upland game 

To combat this condition, the Fall River 
men purchased a second-hand tractor and 
bog harrow, cleared brush, and planted food 
patches in a pattern prescribed by wildlife 
technicians. Buckwheat, millet, sorghum 
and sunflower attracted and held large num- 
bers of game birds during the first winter 
Corn and bicolor lespedeza later were added 
to the list. Duck potato and wild rice were 
established in a small marsh, and waterfow! 
were attracted to the area in numbers for 
the first time in many years. Club Treasure: 
Warren R. Gilbert reports that the origina 
investment in equipment was met with in- 
come from several field trials and that the 
annual expenditure from the club treasury 
has been no more than $50. 

This project by one club presents an ex- 
cellent example of applied wildlife manage- 
ment and research, which can be emulated 
to good advantage by any other sportsmen’s 
group in America. Clubs which cannot! 
afford the purchase of land can _ usually 
work out agreements with local landowners 
for scientifically sound wildlife managemen' 
almost always is sound agricultural plan- 
ning. Such a cooperative agreement usually 
results in improved sportsman-farmer re- 
lationships and increased interest of the 
farmer toward the wildlife on his property 





One of the five leading junior sportsmen’s clubs of Butler County is the Butler City 


Hunting & Fishing Junior Sportsmen’s Club shown here. 


Standing at the left in the 


photo in the plaid shirt is Bill Walsh, leader and person responsible for the organiza- 


tion of the club. 


Field days run by the Butler County Sportsmen’s Council highlight 
a full program of activities run by the boys. 
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The Moravian College Field Trial Train- 
ing Club, formed by students of the Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, liberal arts college, is 
believed to be the first such organization 
on a college campus. The purpose of the 
club is not simply to train dogs to find birds 
in season and bring them in after they have 
been shot but also to interest students in 
the year-round recreation to be had in the 
field. 

Sixteen students are training an equal 
number of cocker spaniels to raise and re- 
trieve at the present time. Both students 
and dogs could be considered trainees since 
the students are learning proper training 
methods from experts in field trial training. 

The organization was founded by Dr. J. 
Richard Jones, head of the history depart- 
ment at Moravian. Cocker spaniels were 
selected as the dogs to train partly because 
of Dr. Jones’ interest in cockers—he has a 
kennel of his own—but primarily because 
of the availability of breed. Cockers out- 
number their closest American Kennel Club 
rival in registrations by better than three 
to one. 

Ten dogs and their trainee-trainer masters 
started the group last year. Six of these 
dogs were gifts to the students by Judge 
Townsend Scudder of Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut. Judge Scudder has been working for 
more than fifty years to improve the Ameri- 
can Cocker Spaniel into a full fledged field 
dog, and the short-bodied, up-at-the- 
shoulder cocker of today is the result of his 
exploitation of blood lines from the long, 
low dog of the turn of the century. 

These dogs are given to the students with 
only one string attached—at the end of a 
year final transfer of ownership will be 
made after a competent field trial judge has 
certified to their being fully trained for the 
field. When this is done the dog becomes 
the property of the student who has trained 
him. At the close of a year a banquet is 
held at which the transfer of ownership is 
made. 

Ten cockers have been contributed this 
year by Judge Scudder with the same type 
of arrangement. John J. Jacobson of New 
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Moravian College Forms First Field 


York City has also given four dogs from 
his “Penhouse Kennel” to the project. Two 
first-year dogs from Dr. Jones’ kennel round 
out the sixteen training in this year’s pro- 
gram. 

Clyde Heck, Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
field trial judge, meets with the students 
every two weeks to check their progress and 
give them pointers. The first steps, of 
course, are the teaching heeling and hupping. 
“Hupping,” the term for sitting down, was 
imported with spaniels from England where 
when it was said the bird was “hup” the 
dog was to sit down, or at least so the story 
goes. 

Training progresses rapidly through the 
retrieving of inanimate objects to the point 
where pigeons are shot down and retrieved. 
From here on, it is a question of training to 
fine points to discover the championship 
caliber dogs. 

Daily training sessions are held by each 
student on campus in an effort to have the 
dogs in top shape for weekend club trials 
with pigeons at Dr. Jones’ home just over 
the Northampton County line in Bucks 
County. Corn stubble and grass fields bord- 
ered by small deciduous stands, provide ex- 
cellent training cover. 

The Moravian club participates in both 
dual meets and clinics. So far, these have 
been held with city kennel clubs but their 
hope is that some day the Moravian College 
sports schedule will show not only Moravian 
vs. other college teams in football, baseball, 
etc., but also list scheduled field trials with 
other college clubs. 

Last fall the group held a field trial clinic 
with the Long Island Kennel Club at which 
Clarence J. Pfaffenberger, trainer and author 
of many articles on training, judged and 
criticized the performance of the dogs. A 
dual meet for this spring is scheduled with 
the Albany Field Trial Club. The meet will 
be held on Mr. Jacobson’s game preserve in 
Far Hills, N. J. 

One of their best prospects this year is 
“Penthouse Riptide” a black cocker which 
last year was the outstanding dog for Mr. 


NOVEMBER 


Trial Club 


Jacobson in the East’s Puppy Prospects 
Stakes. He is now being trained for the 
open-all-age stakes and shows great promise, 

Dormitory students who are club mem- 
bers keep their dogs in kennels which were 
built on an unused corner of the campus. 
Their masters are completely responsible for 
the health and care of the dogs. 


No sportsman needs to be told the value 
of a good dog for the finding of game or the 
retrieving of it—particularly wounded birds 
—but possibly the inclusion of training and 
hunting with dogs as part of a college sports 
program does take clarification. Briefly it 
is this: The club feels that though the team 
sports of football and basketball are fine 
recreation mediums while in college, the 
ability to pursue them following graduation 
is very limited. However, the limitations on 
healthful days outdoors with a dog are only 
those of time. 

Dr. Jones feels that the small cocker is 
particularly fitted for hunting in the typical 
cover of Eastern Pennsylvania. He believes 
that his group will go a long way in dis- 
pelling the dogman’s myth that a good home 
dog will never be a good field dog. 





Answers to Sportsmen’s 


Quiz 


l. b. False 
2. a. True 
3. b. Laurel 
4. a. True 


.. a. True 
6. a. True 
7. b. False 
8. d. Rabbit 
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PATCH-SHOOTING FIELD DAY—from Page 14 





Spot hit another bird about halfway up 
the hollow and, as it was running, began 
working out the trail. He puttered with him 
all over the bottom and, crossing the stream, 
pinned him down on the hillside. The 
grouse flushed wild as we crossed the stream 
and cut back over us. We both pivoted 
and the guns went off together. 

“Not much doubt about that bird being 
dead” I said as the dog brought him in. 

“Yeah,” smirked the Oldtimer, “Guess 
you're teaching me bad habits.” 

The next cover was larger than the first 
two, ranging over a piece of deserted farm 
land. It was composed of aspen, birch and 
popple whips with a ground layer of weeds 
and brush about two feet high. As we 
walked through, the dog ranged past me and 
came on point in one corner of the cover. 
About the same time, I heard a bird flush 
near the Oldtimer and a second later, one 
very final shot. 

“Point!” I called. 

“You take him” he answered, “I’ve got 
to find this one before we lose him.” 

I walked in past the dog and a wood- 


cock busted out to my left. I waited until 
he was in the clear and then, seeing that 
the dog was still on point, told him to fetch. 
The other bird went out behind me and 
almost reached the cover’s edge before I 
folded him. 

I picked up the first bird as Spot re- 
treived the second. As he brought it to me, 
I could hear the Oldtimer coming through 
the whips towards me. 

“Bird, Bird, BIRD—COMING AT YOU!” 

The woodcock flared up and wide as he 
saw me and I let him swing out of the Old- 
timer’s direction before I killed him. 

“Having yourself a time, aren’t you?” 
said the Oldtimer as he picked up the last 
bird. “Good thing you have two bird dogs 
along.” 

I ignored the sarcasm in his tone as I put 
the bird in my vest. Then, looking around 
for the dog, I asked the Oldtimer. 

“Last time I heard him was over there,” 
he said and we ran through the brush in 
that direction. When we found Spot, he had 
been on point so long that he had laid down, 
still pointing, but comfortably. 











Calling the dog to heel, we walked slowly 
back to the car. As we stowed our gear, I 
checked my watch—two hours even. The 
Oldtimer grinned happily at me and, having 
solemnly shaken hands, we started on the 
drive home. 























TURKEY HUNT—from Page 15 


As I remember it, the other guests showed their host the courtesy 
of passing judgment on samples from each of the three. 

Then Mr. Gee added that we might enjoy another of his home 
products—some “stingy-green,’ and we agreed that we would. It 
was then that he removed one of the tightly tied paper bags and 
took from it a large tobacco plant. “This,” said Mr. Gee, “is what 
we call stingy green. It is good pure tobacco—pretty strong, but 
some folks like it.” After sampling it they all agreed with Mr. 
Gee’s appraisal. One pipeful of stingy green was as potent as three 
glasses from barrel number three. 

That night, after we were shown to our bedrooms and as I laid 
the contents of my pockets on the window sill, I noticed the 
thickness of the walls of that house. It seems to me now that 
they must have been more than two feet through. It was built 
from native stone, cut by hand. It had no doubt weathered the 
storms of many years, only to become more resistant and solid. 
It seemed to reflect those qualities of character that gave identity 
to its occupants. 

Early the next morning after a breakfast of hot pancakes, coffee, 
and home-made sausage we paused briefly at the barn to fill the 
pockets of our hunting coats with luscious ripe apples; then we 
were on our way down to the stream that ran back of the farm- 
house and separated us from our hunting ground. Mr. Gee had 
told us that down the stream some distance and on the opposite 
side there was a farmer who owned a boat and if we called to 
him he would come over and get us. We followed instructions, 
located the farm and saw the boat tied up at the opposite bank. 


a 


Soon we got the attention of the farmer and asked if he would 
row us across. To this he asked who we were and where we 
were from. Having given him this information together with the 
promise of paying him for his service, he refused to help us by 
Saying that he had no time for d - - - - foreigners, particularly 
when they came in to shoot up local game. ’ 

At this point there seemed but one course open to us and that 
was to take off our clothes and wade the stream. It is true that 
the air was crisp that morning and the prospects of this primitive 
procedure were not too inviting; but gaining courage and losing 
clothes we held our guns and wearing apparel above our heads 
and made the crossing. I recall that the stones were so sharp 
on the stream bottom that I put on my shoes. 

Several hours later the sun had come out and was shining 
quite brightly. I was sitting under a tree with my shoes off trying 
to dry them in the sunshine when I heard several shots on the 
opposite mountainside. Then suddenly there was a swish through 
the air and below me I saw my first wild turkey land on an oak 
tree. Its feathers glistened in the sunshine against the red and 
yellow autumn leaves. Equipped with a 12 gauge ’97 Winchester 
loaded with four drams of black powder and BB shot I fired. It 
seems now as though the mountains shook on their foundations 
as the resounding boom echoed and re-echoed up and down those 
wooded valleys. Recovering my physical and part of my emo- 
tional composure I looked beneath the cloud of smoke to see my 
first and only trophy of its kind—a wild turkey. 





OUTDOOR KIDS—from Page 11 


“You know what I heard Pop say once? He said that 
people here talk about the birds coming home to us in 
the spring, but that he thinks that they go to their real 
home in the fall. Aside from a few hardy birds, Pop 
says that birds spend most of their time away from here,” 
Jane contributed. 

“When you come to think about it, I guess that’s right,” 
Billy agreed. “Most of our summer birds arrive in April 
or May, and they are gone again in August or Septem- 

rt, so that only gives them three, four or five months in 

€ north.” 
_ “Some birds don’t go very far south,” Billy said, carry- 
hg on the talk of migration. “I mean birds like robins, 
uebirds and meadowlarks. They leave late and they 


come back early. I guess some of them never get more 
than a day’s flight from Pennsylvania.” 

“TI suppose it’s just a case of not getting enough to eat 
here,” Jane opined. “I guess they just can’t stand our 
tough winters,” she added. 

“You think that’s the answer, eh?” said Billy with a 
grin. “Well, then, my good woman, perhaps you can 
explain to me why such a tiny little ball of feathers and 
fluff as a chickadee looks so happy on a January morn- 
ing with the snow piled high and the thermometer below 
zero. 

“Gee, I never though of that!” answered Jane as the 
children turned their backs on the south and started 
walking down the road toward home. 
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DIARY OF A SMALL GAME HUNTER—from Page 3 





Next to the first aid station was a razor 
and comb and brush set which, needless to 
say, were not used excessively. As a matter 
of fact, the razor was not used until Thanks- 
giving Day. 

It was only an hour until dark and my 
stomach was gnawing. Soon, however, that 
gnawing was appeased as I sat up to a hot 
meal of beans, soup, fruit, bread, jelly, and 
tea. 

After supper, the dishes were promptly 
dispatched to the strains of some dusty old 
records played on a relic of a wind-up vic- 
trola which seemingly holds a romantic spell 
over the cabin. 

Carefully checking the fires, lighting up 
one of my excellent hand-made “Fleetwood” 
cigars, I blew out the lights, picked up my 
flashlight, and walked over to the nearby 
farmhouse. 

Residing in this particular farmhouse is 
one of the best squirrel hunters in these 
hills, the main purpose of my visit. 

Knocking on the door, amid the bark of 
their pup, and the cat meowing, I heard 
Roy’s familiar voice saying “Come in.” 

Inside, the house was cheery and warm. 
We talked about the weather and hunting, 
and I was treated to a glass of the most 
delicious home-made wine. The formula is 














a secret, but the main ingredients is peaches. 
About eighty-thirty my visit was complete. 

Wednesday, November 3—Dawn was cold 
and gray with intermittent light rain and 
wind. There was little activity in the 
woods. Located fresh turkey scratchings 
early this morning but unfortunately not 
the turkey that made them. The leaves are 
practically all down now, due to yesterday’s 
wind, and there appears to be plenty of nuts 
on the ground. Saw one grouse but did not 
get a shot. Also saw quite a few squirrel 
signs but few squirrels. The popular belief 
is that they are scarce this year but that 
remains to be seen. 


Came in early and cut wood; started 
supper early. The menu for tonight is fried 
squirrel and baked potatoes, topped with 


dessert and coffee. 

Went down to visit the Cooney family this 
evening to find out their plans for tomor- 
row’s hunting. Very pleasant visit and nice 
walk home. Early to bed and early to rise. 

Thursday, November 4—Sunshine_ and 
wind were the order of this day. Hunted 
rabbits all morning with my brother and 
his wife; we saw one. Then hunted squir- 
rels in the afternoon and shot one out of 
four. Quit about the best time, which was 
3 o'clock, and saw my brother off. Began 
to cook supper and cleaned the camp up a 
bit. My endless battle with the ever-present 
weens was a sight to behold. The first time 
I tried to crush one, on the upstairs window, 
the pane quite obligingly fell out. Most 
fortunately it did not break, as it fell in 
some dry weeds outside. However, I man- 
aged to take care of that when trying to put 
it back in. Then had to scour the camp to 
find another one. 

As soon as the dishes were cleaned up, 
and some chestnuts were roasted, I checked 
the fires and once again headed for Roy’s, 
to give my report and to hear his predictions 
on the game and weather. We swapped 
stories for some time and ate some very fine 
peach pie prepared by his wife. I went back 
to the cabin and settled down for the night. 
Or so I thought. 


No sooner had I fixed the fire and crawled 
into bed, than a heck of a racket began in 
the attic. Pulling on my shoes and picking 
up the flashlight, I opened the door and 
peered into the loft. The noise ceased and 
nothing appeared out of the ordinary. 


I had just gotten under the covers when 
I discovered something was running around 
my bed. Bouncing out again, I soon dis- 
covered the little visitor—a flying squirrel. 


A merry chase followed around the bed- 
room, down the stairs, thru the front room 
and into the kitchen. I finally caught him on 
the trap of the sink. Now the question 
was ... what to do with him in order to 
get some sleep. He was too cute to kill 
so I penned him up in an old box. 


Thinking my problem solved and getting 
cold standing around in my Long Johns, I 
promptly made tracks for the sack and 
sleep—so I thought. 

But no, brack-buzz-click-clask . . . sounds 
like a power saw. Then, in answer upstairs, 
came more noise. What a night! I must 
have gotten at least three hours sleep. But 
alas, my dear little friend died during the 
night. 
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Friday, November 5—At about a _half- 
hour before dawn, I heard a car pull in and 
voices shouting my name. Sleepy-eyed and 
still drowsy, I jumped out of ked and into 
my clothes. Fog shrouded the ridge and it 
was not yet light enough to hunt. Rustling 
up the breakfast, I heard discussion of the 
day’s hunt. Mr. Peel and myself decided to 
hunt squirrels and turkeys until noon. The 
others, including my brother and his wife, 
my dad, and Mr. Peel’s son, went for rabbits 
with Peel’s two dogs. 


Mr. Peel and I had no sooner split up 
when I walked by two big does who eyed 
me suspiciously for a minute, then bounded 
off into the brush. Although it was a good 
morning for squirrels I saw only one which 
eluded me successfully. Meeting my buddy 
about eleven o'clock, he informed me he 
saw a turkey but could not get a shot. 


We decided to go in for dinner and find 
out how the rest of our party made out with 
the rabbits. Inside, the tales were flying 
as usual. Boiling down all the facts, how- 
ever, we discovered they got four rabbits 
between them. After dinner we set out 
with the dogs to find more rabbits. It was 
hot and there was nothing moving, except 
most likely the squirrels, because I was 
hunting rabbits. Finally, out of a pile of 
green briers, a large rabbit made tracks for 
the next mountain. Taking a quick check on 
the position of the dogs and other members 
of the party, I let go a blast of number sixes 
from my o!d single barrel as the cottontail 
vanished under another brier pile. 

Walking up to the spot where I shot, we 
found nothing. The dogs walked a short 
distance, then came back to the brier pile 
Thinking I had missed the rabbit, we tried 
to get the dogs to trail, but they would not 
Then I noticed a bit of fur and a top wad 
from my shell, plus some blood. We knew 
then that the creature was hit. Mr. Peel's 
son walked over to the spot where the dog 
first went and there, in plain view, was my 
rabbit. Much to our surprise it was ® 
clean head shot. We did not figure it would 
run so far after being hit so hard. 

It is good policy to look very carefully, 
even when you think you miss, in order 1 
prevent the loss of valuable game whi 
would otherwise go to waste. Another rab- 
bit was put out soon following but holed @ 
after the crack shots blasted six rounds & 
him. That rabbit deserved to get away. 

My pet miss of the day was waiting 10 
long to take a crack at a grouse which wa 
running toward me. When I did raise ™Y 
gun to fire, the bird saw me and fi 
behind a group of trees, thus blocking ™Y 
long awaited chance. 
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In the latter part of the afternoon, how- 
ever, I kagged a smart old gray squirrel 
which would supply me meat for the next 
day. Since my dad was not lucky enough to 
get a shot, I sent the rabbit along home 
with him that night. 

Saturday, November 6—Awoke to find 
company in camp. Some of the other mem- 
bers and their family arrived to hunt for the 
day. The sky was overcast and a strong 
wind started to blow. Promises of rain were 
soon to be fulfilled. Eating a good break- 
fast, I set out for a squirrel hunt. I was 
only in the woods a short time when rain 
began to fall. I shot one bushy-tail and 
headed back for camp. 

Dinner was about ready and I was asked 
to join in. That afternoon we hunted rab- 
bits without any success. Later we went for 
squirrels; again no success. 

But, I had the pleasure of seeing a buck 
and a doe slip by me cautiously and two 
grouse rocket out of a cedar thicket as | 
walked noisily by. 

The way to measure your pleasure from 
a day in the woods is not from what you 
kill or try to kill, but from being alive in 
God’s world. The tall stately hemlocks 
clothed in robes of white snow .. . the 
tippling song sung by a falling trout stream 

. the scampering chipmunk, his cheeks 
filled to bursting with food for the coming 
winter . . . the whispering pines bent be- 
neath a heavy wind... the whir of wings as 
i grouse or pheasant flushes out of range 

. all of these things mark a_ successful 
finish of a day in the wilds. 

Sunday, November 7—Spent a quiet Sun- 
day; folks were here for dinner. In the 
evening visited some of the natives and was 
treated to a meal of wild turkey at Mr. 
Rohm’s. Thus, I began a second week in 
the Perry County mountains. 

Monday, November 8—Beginning to look 
more like fall now; temperature at seven 
clock this morning, 30°. Hunted with 
Frank Cooney this morning. We put out 
several rabbits and two squirrels. Frank 
dagged one squirrel and I missed one. Saw 
a deer; also a grouse which would have been 
a beautiful shot had not the season closed 
on Saturday. 

Coming into camp I managed to stow 
away some cheese and crackers, cakes, 
vickles, etc. Feeling a little better, I set 
my course for about an eight mile trek 
through the ridges and ravines. Making a 
luge circle, I saw two more grouse and three 
squirrels. However, I did not get any shots. 

e afternoon turned warm and windy, 
thus hindering squirrel activity. Finding a 
‘airly dry sunny spot, I lay down and ab- 
‘orbed some of nature’s greatest cure for all 
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ills—warm sunshine. After a short time 
Old Sol began to sink in the west, and I 
began to make tracks. 

Arriving in camp, the usual chores awaited 
me; splitting wood and cooking supper. 
Baked potatoes, beans, jello, and tea were 
on the menu. After eating and finishing the 
dishes, I lit up a cigar and checked my fire, 
then went up to Roy’s. 

We discussed the game situation, weather, 
and crops. I told him I thought I knew 
where there were a lot of squirrels and he 
agreed that it would ke wise to investigate it. 

I retired with the thought of an exciting 
hunt on the morrow. 

Tuesday, November 9—Upon waking in 
the morning, I found it cold and raining. 
The temperature at seven-thirty was 32°, so 
I decided today would be a fine time to do 
some work. 

For breakfast I had hot cereal, coffee. 
bacon and eggs, and fruit. Brought in a 
supply of wood for both stoves and then 
began a job of cutting locust logs for the 
stove. This job was wet and cold, but by 
going inside occasionally to check the fire 
and continually chewing on some odds and 
ends of food, I ktroke the monotony. Before 
long, the wood pile was restocked and the 
clearing I made after pruning the trees and 
cutting out the brush, looked fine. 

If all goes well, in another few years we 
will have a stand of nut trees which will 
provide food for game. By conservingly 
using the land, a camp can get a supply of 
wood and many other uses from it. 

The mailman informed me that a package 
from the Department of Forests and Waters 
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had arrived in town, and he would deliver it 
soon. I was anxious for him to do so, as 
they were signs reminding sportsmen to be 
careful with fire. 

Wednesday, November 10—Early this 
morning, I was awakened by a mouse trap 
going off. Investigating, I found another 
flying squirrel. Bringing him downstairs, |! 
released him from the trap which held him 
by one front foot. He most graciously 
thanked me by trying to bite the end of my 
finger off. I very promptly left him go, plus 
some cute words too numerous to mention 
Then the chase was on, only, however, after 
my donning a pair of heavy gloves. After 
cornering him in the wood pile, I caught 
him again, but did not have my box to put 
him in, so had to let him go in order to 
find it. Looking for him the second time 
proved futile. 

Temperature at 8:30 was 40° and rainy 
Heading for the clover field in hopes of 
jumping a rabbit or two, I walked around 
unsuccessfully for an hour or so. When at 
last I stopped near an old stone fence by 
the stream, a large rakbit jumped out. Nat- 
urally, being such a clear shot, I missed. 

Going into camp at noon, the temperature 
was 60° and wasps were everywhere. Look- 
ing again for the flying squirrel, I surmised 
he was hiding behind the wood pile. Mov- 
ing the pile, piece by piece, I soon had 
cord of wood in the middle of the kitchen 
floor and still no squirrel. Now I was con- 
vinced that he must have gotten away, mos' 
likely through the hole in the baseboard. 


(To Be Continued Next Month) 
































hog-dressed are very rare in spite of the 
many hundreds of estimations above that 
figure each doe season. Number 4 class will 
correspond to legal antlered bucks of that 
age. 

For legal bucks there can be no classifica- 
tion of types, for, as has been stated pre- 
viously, the number of points or size of rack 
is not necessarily dependent upon age. In 
some counties of the state, legal bucks will 
average less than 100 pounds, while in the 
best counties the average will not exceed 
120 pounds. The many stories that are told 
each year concerning the large bucks weigh- 
ing over 200 pounds hog-dressed are in most 
cases fallacious. Most of these will tip the 
scales at less than 150 pounds. The writer 
does not mean to infer that there are 
no bucks killed in Pennsylvania which weigh 
over 200 pounds for there are several each 
season, but deer of this size are infrequently 
killed. The largest deer weighed by the 
Research Division in five years tipped the 
scales at 196 pounds and the next largest 
weighed 177 pounds with comparatively few 
larger than 150 pounds. 


As for shoulder height, it will be surpris- 
ing to many to know that the largest bucks 
will not stand as high as the waist of an 
average man. Legal bucks will average 
about 37 inches at the shoulder which is 
about hip height on a man. This over- 
estimation in shoulder height causes many 
hunters to over-shoot running deer. When 
a deer is in full stride and literally “comb- 
ing his ears with his hind feet,” its belly 
may be within a few inches of the ground. 


Predation 


Because of its size, the whitetail has few 
natural enemies in Pennsylvania. Probably 
the stray dog kills more adult deer than 
all other predatory species combined in this 
state. Undoubtedly wildcats kill a few deer 
each year, but they are so restricted both 
in numbers and range that the effect of their 
depredations upon the herd would be negli- 
gible. It is the opinion of many game man- 
agers that the predation of a _ controlled 
number of bobcats on a deer herd is bene- 
ficial rather than harmful because the weak, 
diseased, and small individuals are removed 
and this tends to build up the size and 
hardiness of the herd. Foxes kill some 
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FACTS FOR DEER HUNTERS—from Page 6 





fawns each year, and it is likely that other 
of the larger predators may occasionally take 
a fawn. Although bears will feed readily 
upon any deer which are killed and left in 
the forests by the hunters, they do very 
little of their own killing. If it were not 
for the fact that bears are hibernating dur- 
ing February and March when deer are in 
the poorest physical condition and con- 
sequently easiest to catch, it is quite possible 
that the predation by these animals would 
be of some consequence. 


In the remainder of the article, it is the 
writer’s desire to give the deer hunters some 
information concerning the many facts about 
deer and deer hunting which cause heated 
discussions in hunting camps every year. 


There is one subject about which every 
deer hunter should have a complete under- 
standing. It is astonishing the great variety 
of ways that a large number of hunters 
have to tell bucks from does without actually 
seeing antlers. Many hunters rely upon 
these “signs” and take a chance shot usually 
to their sorrow. Many are of the opinion 
that only bucks snort. Actually does are 
more inclined to snort than bucks, as bucks 
are more likely to sneak away with as little 
noise as possible. Another common belief is 
that a deer with its “flag” down is a buck and 
those with tails up are does. This may 
hold true in some cases but again may be 
entirely reversed. Both bucks and does 
normally run when frightened with their 
tails up. 

Some tenderfeet believe the large bucks 
lead the heard and will often take a shot 
at a large deer in the lead of several others 
even though they may be too far away to 
see antlers. Most of the time the older 
bucks are inclined to hold back and usually 
will be found in the middle or to the rear 
of a number of deer walking in a group. 
However, like most of the other cases, the 
reverse may be true and the buck may be 
leading, or it is entirely possible that in a 
herd of fifteen or twenty deer there may 
be no legal bucks. 


A bit of advice often offered the tyro 
is that if a buck has curved horns he is sure 
to have points. This is again a fallacy as 
there are many spike bucks which have 
large curved antlers that are bare of points 
the entire length. Numerous hunters are 
convinced that they can tell a buck track 
from a doe track in the snow. No one can 
say positively that a certain track is made 
by one sex or the other. According to the 
general belief the tracks of male deer are 
rounder than those of the female which are 
supposed to be long and narrow. This is 
often true, but the very opposite is not un- 
common. For the person who is convinced 
he can tell the sex of deer by their tracks, 
the writer suggests he go to a taxidermist 
where he can look over several dozen feet 
and then check his results with the taxi- 
dermist’s tags. 

Many deer hunters have never heard a 
deer use its vocal powers. A fawn that is 


hungry will bleat very much like a lamb, 
and as it grows older its voice deepens. A 
fawn when frightened, particularly when be- 
ing handled by man or attacked by some 
cry piteously with 


animal, will a shrill 





waaaa, resembling somewhat the cry of a 
young calf. A doe will call with a loud 
baaa not unlike an adult sheep. Adult deer 
when attacked or when badly wounded will 
oftentimes utter a cry similar to that of 
fawns under similar circumstances, except 
that the voice of the adult deer is louder 
and deeper. 


The sound most rarely heard is that of s 
buck in a fighting mood. This can only 
be described as a grunt. This sound may 
be heard during a fight between two bucks 
or when one is imminent. Also, bucks wil] 
grunt in this same manner when following 
a doe in rutting season. Beside their vocal 
powers, deer make two different nasal 
sounds. The common snort of fright is 
familiar to many deer hunters. This is ac- 
complished by quickly expelling the breath 
through the nostrils and sounds much like 
a whoosh or whistle. This sound is used as 
a warning to other deer that there is danger 
nearby. The other nasal sound is used only 
by bucks and usually follows a victorious 
fight. After having bested another buck, the 
victor will raise his head as high as he can 
and blow through his nasal passages with a 
series of short, quick snorts followed by the 
sucking in of a full breath with the nostrils 
almost tight shut which produces a loud 
sucking sound. 

A deer that has sensed danger but cannot 
locate it or is not sure that there is real 
danger will, in many instances, stand and 
stamp its front feet. Much of the time one 
foot will be stamped alone, but other times 
one foot and then the other will be stamped 
and the procedure may be continued for 
several minutes. The deer lifts its foot 
several inches above the ground and stamps 
sharply thus producing a dull thud. This 
is also a warning to other deer to be on the 
alert. Only does and young bucks make a 
regular practice of this stamping as older 
bucks are more suspicious and will usually 
run or sneak quietly away at the least 
intimation of danger. 


A subject of much controversey concerns 
the scent glands of deer. One set of glands 
is located between the hooves. These throw 
off the strong scent which enables a hound 
to follow them so easily. On the inside of 
the “knee” joint of each hind leg of a deer 
is a tuft of reddish-brown hair that covers 
another scent gland. These glands appear 
to expel an odor that another deer can de- 
tect long distances and may be used as 4 
means for fawns to follow their mother 
when running at top speed through thick 
brush. It is believed that a fawn can signal 
to its mother that it is in danger with these 
glands. When a deer is frightened, these 
tufts of hair will stand out very noticeably, 
and this is also believed to be a method 
of silent warning to others of a herd. Both 
sexes of deer will regularly urinate upo? 
these hair tufts while rubbing them tightly 
together. 


Deer hunters will often remark that they 
cannot understand how a deer can run across 
a jumble of rocks without occasionally 
breaking a leg. This is not an uncommon 
occurrence, although the leg bones of a deer 
can withstand a severe twisting without 
breaking. Deer care for a broken leg ad- 
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mirably, and will not touch it to the ground 
yntil the break is mended. Within a month 
to six weeks a deer will again be walking 
upon a fractured leg, and within two months 
it will be as strong as ever. Deer may be 
killed which have two or three healed 
fractures on one leg. 

The senses of smell, vision, and hearing 
of deer are all acute. Hunters are inclined 
to underestimate these powers and lose op- 
portunities to get shooting at deer because 
they do not stand or sit still while on watch. 
The hunters who complain of having gone 
buck hunting for ten or fifteen years with- 
gut having fired a shot have only themselves 
to blame in most cases. These hunters will 
perhaps take a watch standing in a road or 
an open field or some other spot where the 
deer can see them long before they come 
within shooting distance. Such acts while 
on watch as coughing, clearing the throat, 
stamping feet to keep them warm, loudly 
blowing the nose, lighting a pipe or cigarette, 
changing positions in order to see better, and 
many other movements of this type are 
likely to mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. Rapid movements are easily 
detected, so when a deer is sighted coming 
toward a hunter he should raise his rifle 
very slowly into position. In “sneak hunt- 
ing” the person who walks slowly and 
cautiously will see far more deer and have 
more opportunities for shooting than the 
person who walks rapidly and carelessly 
through the woods, even though the latter 
will cover much more ground. 


Deer are excellent swimmers and will not 
hestitate to take to water to escape hunters 
or merely to reach a foraging site. In sum- 
mer, fawns and even older deer will at times 
run playfully back and forth across a shallow 
steam. The Pennsylvania Game Law pro- 
hibits killing any big game taking refuge in 
or swimming in any stream, lake, or pond. 

When walking on ice, deer have the 
ability to spread their hooves so that they 
stand apart two inches or more. They stand 
high upon the very ends of their hooves and 
attempt to “dig in” with the sharp points. 
Deer will, however, sometimes slip and even 
fall on ice. 

Does will fight as savagely as bucks at 
times. These differences usually occur over 
a choice bit of food such as apples, beech- 
nuts, or acorns. Both does will rear up on 
their hind feet to their full height and liter- 
ally box with their front feet. They will 
tut and bruise each other, but their fights 
are usually of short duration. 

In the wild, deer appear to be compara- 
tively disease-free except in a few isolated 
tases. However, when the annual winter 
loss comes in February and March because 
ofa lack of nourishing food, most of those 
which die have contracted pneumonia. The 
lisease problem is another factor in favor of 
a occasional antlerless season as too great 
a concentration of any animal, including 
Man, is inclined to cause epidemics of one 
disease or another. The toll of some dev- 
wstating deer disease could in a very short 
ume diminish the breeding stock to a point 
of near extirpation. 


The Game Commission has never released 
ty deer with an ear notched as a means 
of identification. The notched and torn ears 
w€ caused for the most part by fighting and 
*tasionally by other accidents such as by 
stiking sharp branches when running at 


_ proper nutrition throughout its 
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full speed. The only means of identification 
employed by the Commission is a metal 
cattle ear tag bearing a number and the 
address of the Commission. These have been 
applied to a number of native fawns in 
order to secure data concerning the range, 
age, growth rate, and other life history 
problems. 


No deer have been stocked in Pennsylva- 
nia from Michigan or any other state since 
1925, and yet according to certain successful 
hunters a great many “old Michigan bucks” 
are killed each season. The average life of 
deer in Pennsylvania is estimated to be 
between two and three years, and the possi- 
bility that any of these original Michigan 
deer could still be alive after twenty-four 
years is indeed remote. These big bucks are 
just well-fed Pennsylvania deer, and any 
Pennsylvania buck which is supplied with 
life will 
weigh from 175 to 225 pounds, or more, at 
maturity. 


Does with antlers and bucks still in the 
velvet in hunting season are killed nearly 
every year. Either phenomenon probably 
arises from an injury to the sex organs or 
from a malfunctioning of the endocrine sys- 
tem. 


Deer have no incisors in the upper jaw, 
and the story that “I killed a deer so old 
that it had lost all of its front teeth” origi- 
nates from this anatomical peculiarity. 


A few hints for the beginner who has 
never dressed a deer may he of value. The 
first rule is to never go near a big game 
animal until you are sure it is dead. Many 
hunters have been seriously injured when 
they have become excited and attempted to 
“stick” their deer before it had stopped 
struggling. To hog-dress a deer the hunter 
should turn it over on its back and stand 
straddle of it facing its tail. The knife is 
inserted under the skin between the fore- 
legs and an incision made in the skin only 
from that point to within about eight inches 
of the base of the tail. Again insert the 
knife at the same point between the fore- 
legs and this time penetrate into the thoracic 
cavity above the diaphragm. When the sec- 
ond incision has been started, insert the first 
and second fingers of the hand not holding 
the knife and cut between them while hold- 
ing the abdominal wall well away from the 
internals. If the stomach or intestines are 
cut, the meat will become contaminated and 
decomposition will be more rapid. Pull the 
stomach and intestines out and cut them free. 
The liver should be left attached within the 
body cavity until camp is reached. (The 
liver of deer compares very closely to beef 
liver in quality and is a highly nutritious 
food. A deer liver has no gall bladder.) 

When hog-dressing a deer it is well to re- 
member that the smaller the incision the 
easier the animal will drag. Most deer are 
“dragged in” and the method recommended 
is a rope around the neck or antlers and a 
stout stick tied into the other end as a 
handle. Deer should never be dragged hind 
parts first as this is the wrong way of the 
hair and is much more difficult. It is very 
dangerous for a person to carry a deer upon 
his back as it may appear to another hunter 
at some distance to be a live animal walking 
through the forest. 


When camp is reached, the incision in the 
abdomen should be lengthened to the base 
of the tail and the bone holding the hind 





legs together (the pelvis) should be severed. 
This will permit the removal of the terminal 
portion of the large intestine and will also 
allow the abdominal cavity to be spread wide 
for rapid cooling. The liver, diaphragm, 
heart, and lungs should be removed and the 
inside left as clean as possible. The deer 
should then be hung with the head up so 
that all blood will drain out instead of lying 
in the thoracic cavity. Blood left on the in- 
side will putrify very shortly and impart an 
unwholesome odor and taste to the meat. It 
is recommended, particularly when the tem- 
perature is not well below freezing, that the 
deer be skinned out as quickly as possible 
as the hide tends to hold the body heat and 
causes the flesh to spoil rapidly. Many 
hunters cut off the scent glands between the 
knee joints of the hind legs as soon as they 
kill their deer. These glands, if left on the 
animal, are supposed to cause the meat to 
become strong, but there appears to be no 
foundation for this supposition. 


In conclusion a few words of advice are 
offered to those persons who may at some 
time own a pet deer or be around where 
deer are kept in captivity. A captive buck 
can be an exceedingly dangerous animal, 
even though it appears to be perfectly tame 
and docile. After association with humans, 
a buck is likely to lose its natural timidness 
and may become vicious during the rutting 
season. The change from a friendly pet to a 
dangerous killer usually comes over night 
without Penned bucks 
should be watched closely as soon as they 


any forewarning. 


rub out of the velvet in the late summer or 
fall. The best method 
position of a buck’s ears before entering « 
pen. A buck with its ears forward is to be 
trusted, but one with its ears laid back on 
its neck is likely to charge the first person 
entering the inclosure. Because of their 
great strength and unbelievably fast attack, 
a person has very little chance to defend 
himself and is lucky to escape with his life. 


is to observe the 
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A STORY GOES WITH IT— 
from Page 10 


so we took his rifle (which was returned 
when he paid the penalty) and the license 
for evidence and security. 

We decided to take the back road to Trox- 
ell’s, the road that bounds Auxiliary Refuge 
19. There was a light snow on the ground 
and as we approached the wire we could 
see four hunters apparently tracking some- 
thing down from the hill towards the refuge. 
We parked and watched from the car until 
the men came down to the road some 
seventy-five yards behind us; they crossed 
to the wire and stood for a short time be- 
side one of the rules and regulations signs. 
Glenn and I debated as to whether both of 
us should go to Troxell’s for the information 
about the illegal or perhaps if one should 
work around the refuge. Finally we de- 
cided that we would both go and I looked 
back to see the four hunters walking across 
the road away from the wire. 

As we started up the road, I happened 
to look back just as three of the four hunt- 
ers slipped under the wire and went into 
the refuge. In a matter of a few minutes 
we had these offenders rounded up and 
Glenn was following the track of a deer the 
party claimed to have crippled severely. 
While he was gone the hunters and I watched 
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five does and a nice six point enter the 
refuge—the only man having a rifle handy 
being the one who claimed to have wounded 
the deer Glenn was trailing. Kitchen re- 
turned after half an hour to report that 
the wounded deer was a legal buck and that 
he was still running hard. The three men 
made arrangements for paying their fines for 
entering a refuge. (We found out later in 
the day that the buck had been hit by 
another hunter and that our refuge enter- 
ing friends were cutting in ahead, hoping to 
get the animal first.) 


Our next step was to contact Troxell, 
find the spike buck and see what we could 
learn about its demise. After conferring 
with Troxell, Kitchen went back to pick 
up the fine from our Ohio hunter while 


Troxell and I went to drag out the spike. 
We had a walk of a mile or so but were 
unable to learn anything since the area had 
been trampled by many hunters. So we 
dragged out the carcass and waited for 
Glenn. He came back with the fine and a 
tip—a native had told him about someone 
originally from the vicinity who had been 
living in Maryland for the past seven years 
and who had been back during the smail 
game season and hunted on a resident li- 
cense. However he hadn’t given Glenn a 
name and it was assumed that this person 
had left the state. Still we decided that we 
would investigate and managed to learn the 
chap’s name and also the fact that he was 
not only still in the area but that he was 
staying with a relative and was probably out 


It was then too late to go looking 


hunting. 
anywhere so we had another session of wait- 


ing for a homecoming. About six o’clock 
our man arrived and once more, after con- 
siderable discussion and _ protestations of 
innocence the game fund was enriched. 

After a large supper, a telephone call 
home once again sent us to pick up an il- 
legal deer that had been hung up by sev- 
eral sportsmen and again there were no 
clues. By now not only was the flesh 
growing weak but the spirit was inclining 
the same way so we pointed the hood south, 
delivered the illegals to the county home 
and we headed for a little sleep... 

“1201 Comp inv 4 prosec 4a Hdq Off Work 
10 a Ace Kitchen PV ete Glasgow 5 prose¢ 
1lp.” 





LEAD "EM OR WEEP—from Page 22 


snipe the delayed snap is still tops. I was well acquainted with 
some of our old grouse shots and they universally used this method 
of shooting. 

Now we come to the swing with its many variations. 
There are more versions of swing than fleas on a dog. No two 
men swing the same and it follows that no two men use the 
same amount of lead. If one man asks another how much lead 
he uses on a certain shot and tries to use it himself, the chances 
are he will miss. Swing in one of its variations is always used 
by any trained wing shot. The position is body balanced on the 
feet, the feet not moved. The swing starts at the ankles. The 
body may twist at the waist on wide angle shots. The body is 
on a pivot and the gun swings on a straight line from where it 
started. It’s difficult to change a swing, when it’s once started. 
If it’s pointed high the charge will go high even if you see it 
when the trigger is pulled. Also the reverse is true. Any kind 
of swing in which the gun travels faster than the mark reduces 
lead. The swing may be so fast, that no conscious lead is taken. 
You just shoot in front of your mark. This rapid swing was 
used by a good many of the old time market hunters of wild 
fowl. A few who I have talked with in their old age used this 
style and limited their range to forty yards. They shot for meat 
and ammunition cost money. 

Fred Kimble, who apparently was the king of them all, killed 


fifty-four ducks straight at all ranges up to sixty yards, according 
to reliable accounts handed down. He used, I believe a single 
barrel gun of eight bore. 

The deliberate swing is commonly used in waterfowl shooting 
and some types of field shooting, where the game is in sight ip 
open cover. In this method the hunter swings the gun past the 
game from the rear the gun moving along at the estimated correct 
lead with the trigger being pulled as the gun is kept moving. 
The swing is carried through just as in golf or batting a baseball 
It is important that the gun be kept moving at the same speed. 
To slow down or stop it to pull the trigger, means shooting behind 
the game. This is the style used mostly in pass shooting on duck 
or goose shooting and long range shooting in general. It has little 
or no place in upland shooting. 

Lead is a combination of mathematics and variables. The mathe- 
matics run about like this. Grouse, Quail and Pheasant fly about 
sixty feet a second, more if scared. In a crossing shot at forty 
yards with a standard trap load, the lead would be about eight 
feet. Maximum loads would cut this between one and two 
feet. The variable is the speed of your swing and reaction time. 
Deduct this from the mathematical lead and you have you per 
sonal lead for that particular shot. When you can do this om 
variety of shots, you are well on the road to solving Old Ben 
SAN t 
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GAME LAW VIOLATIONS 


(All persons listed by county of residence, regardless of county in which violations occurred) 


Cases Settled During the Month of September, 1949 


WAMS—-3$200 


3wisher, Scott, R. D. 1, Fairfield. Assisting in the killing of two 
Oe eer er er ere re re 
A\LLEGHENY—$135 

Burgoon, Robert Clark, 516 N. Highland Avenue, Oakdale. Dogs 
running game in clOSEd SEASON ...... cr crsrccsccccccccvccscccees 
Butterfield, Clare Kenneth, 1911 Grandview Avenue, McKeesport 
Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle standing along highway ; 
Celli, Redo, 29 Cole Crest St., Carnegie. Training dog in closed 
season 


Chartener, Raymond, R. D. No. 4, Box 405, Pittsburgh 9. Training 
ere er eer rr errr 
DeVitis, Emmitt Anthony, 716 Collier Avenue, Carnegie. Training 


dogs in closed season 
Feeney, Owen, 522 Foreland St., 
eee ee ee re eer a erence 
Huddleston, Ollie L., 1614 Harland Avenue, Coraopolis. Possessing 
loaded rifle ‘n vehicle standing along highway ................ 


N. S. Pittsburgh. Hunting with- 


Ludwich, Francis Marion, 442 Ocola St., East McKeesport. Train- 
ae CO Si Ce ND 66:6. 6 a5 0505.66 0066 Oa ew o004:s ©8000 pat hal 
Pradette, Albert, Tyre. Possessing loaded shotgun in vehicle 


standing along highway 
Rebel, Eugene William, R. 
SUE OD) MUNI oie si 5a lease iad 016. bon #16 01a i #8 wal eiarS Sac a 
Smith, Roy John, 4039 Vinceton St., Pittsburgh. Training dog 
in closed season .... Serer ea aE DES pie ES Vette las 

IRMSTRONG—$300 


Anthony, Ralph E., 1417 Orr Avenue, Kittanning Attempting 
Sh TOO B BOOT TA CIOS BORGON onic kccccitcccscscactcenceavevess 
Craft, Lawrence F., R. D. No. 5, Kittanning. 


ge REA eee err oer eer re err 
Gould, Floyd T., R. D. No. 1, Rimer. Attempting to take deer 
aE GIN Soh wa inic erk Gh SAG ad wld bas 606 46 Saree Sega a ee ee as 
BEAVER—$20 

Barkfelt, Ray Thomas, 65 Beaver St., Fallston. Hunting without 
EI PUNONININ ioe 5 cts scslanae Bred Bek abe eons be wE ea DIeE REG eek 


BEDFORD—$220 


Bair, Eugene John, Saxton, Hunting without resident lcense .... 
gmerick, Earl Leroy, R. D. 1, Hyndman. Possessing parts of deer 
RNIN IMR ga 055 aan ik G6 cases ok Bre ISTE Sa ST oni ik aa elias AT MRO 
Robosson, Charles Woodrow, Hyndman. 
taken in closed season 


BERKS—$10 
Heffner, Donald Carl, R. D. No. 1, Wernersville. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle standing along highway ..................000-:: 


BRADFORD—$45 

Ackley, Jesse Howard, R. D. No. 6, Towanda. Possessing live 
oe Ee SO eT ee er et er ee 
Zaner. Nelson Harold. 317 Chemung St., Sayre. 
ee PPC OC ree OCTET TT ET CERT re 
BUCKS—$25 

Weitz, Jr. Ralph William, R. D. No. 2, Quakertown. Raising, 
selling, or otherwise disposing of game without propagating 
eT ON Sere eC eer Te ERO eer or ere Tee 
BUTLER—S$40 


Moon, Harrison R., R. D. No. 1, Butler. Possessing live raccoon 


WAGOUE WOTTAIG onc ccccc ce ccccccce cere cessecccsessesereseceveceses 
Vicent, Arthur P., 418 Slippery Rock. Dog chasing and killing 
Wild rabbit 1m closed SEASON ......crcccccccccccccvescccesenss 


CAMBRIA—S$50 

Burns, Fred, Box 514, South Fork. Training dog in closed season 
Fabe, John James, R. D. No. 1, Mineral Point. Training dog in 
EE Ne ce hates tebe ed eRh MSS Mew Rm ews C6 eR KOs SE S's 
Piranuzi, Pete Geranuzi, Box 34, Colver. 
in closed season 
Westover, Jr., Donald Alden, Hastings. 
NG et ne ee. wats Sabicea’ 4s SOT EAR w IR ERS TREES Oui 


CAMERON—$100 

lewis, Edward George, R. D. No. 2, Emporium. Possessing deer 
ee eee ae ee ee 
CARBON—$10 

Serfass, Stanley Alfred, R. D. No. 3, Lehighton. 
in closed season 
CENTRE—$50 


fisher, Russell Charles, Wingate. Possessing unloaded rifle larger 
than .22 long not securely ee in vehicle in motion along 


Training dogs 


Ceo meee ee eee eee rer eeeeeeseeseeEEeEEEEEHEHeeres 


highway between 5 Pp. M. aNd 7 A. M. ......cceeeeceeeeceeeceeee 
Seace, Amalong Harmon, 2nd St., State College. Shooting within 
oR eee ee ee ere rrr ee 
CHESTER—$60 

Moses, Fred Earl, R. D. No. 1, Spring City. Failure to report 
shooting accident causing injury to Self .....cccccccccccccccss 
Shantz, Webster Leroy. R. D. No. 1, Spring City. Dogs chasing 
qimall Game during ClOSS GEASON 2... ccrcccscccscccscccsecseres 


tight, Edward Thomas, R. D. No. 1, Spring City. Failure to 
Teport shooting accident causing injury to Se ROO 
CLARION—$1,358 

Ashbaugh, George M., R. D. No. 2, Summerville. 
a,closed EE EINER TNS PEIN rE CME st CREO en 
eichner, Bernard J., 

in closed season ... 


Killing deer in 


$200.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 


10.00 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


20.00 


20.00 
100.00 
100.00 


10.00 


25.00 
20.00 


25.00 


25.00 


15.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 


100.00 


10.00 


25.00 
25.00 


25.00 


10.00 


25.00 


100.00 


Beichner, Charles H. Shippensville. Possessing parts of an illegal 


RA ae ae RR er eee Pe er er ree err 
Ferringer, Noble B., R. D. No. 2, Sligo. Failure to tag deer ...... 
Fulton, Ronald Eugene, Shippenville. Dogs chasing game in 

CAO I i ois Secured wa cio pe Sede bse Mieeces dees based ested eenees 
Geer, Raymond, R. D. No. 1, Summerville Killing deer in 

SEIT ME ola rao aii Sine oc ca crd a kg as arg dts eh wlan ashe as caliente wikia aaa 
Hummel, Clark Hennery, Fryburg. Killing deer in closed season 
King, Richard A., R. D. No. 1, Clarion. Hunting deer tn closed 

season; Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle in motion along 

BENNIE ra ac ela da Sdigi dd alata wise a din Wis baw o Kae Gata Noe. bale Rea SNES 
Quigley, James E., Star Route, Mable. Failure to report deer 

eIetOte FON CEOU GRMN oes i 6 cine cdccedndeimeta<ectacecansoss 
Rieu, Odilon L., Sturgeon. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 


in motion along highway; Hunting deer in closed season .... 
Weaver, Bernard A., Snydersburg. Assisting in killing deer in 
EEE IN ods 8G nid aap chee Gina wk aie. a eH OAR Sid ee ate ne do wai 
Weaver, Frank T., Lucinda. Hunting deer in closed season; 
Possessing loaded rifie in vehicle in motion along highway ... 
Wolbert, Gervase, Snydersburg Possessing loaded rifie in vehicle 
in motion along highway; Hunting deer in closed season 


Wolbert, Regis, Snydersburg. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 
in motion along highway; Killing deer in closed season 
CLEARFIELD—$70 


Brubaker, Robert Earl, Rockton. Hunting without resident license 

Lundgren, Wilbert Gene, 416 W. DuBois Ave., DuBois. Gathering 
Opes On Binie Gams OTUs ccc sc cicccccedesccccccceccscenece 

Smith, Cornelius Jay. R. D. No. 1. DuBois. Possessing a 30-30 
Calibre rifle unwrapped in a vehicle in motion on highway 
between 8:30 P. M. and 5:00 A. M. 


CRAWFORD—$30 


Feldmiller, Richard Emery, Shooting 
ee NIE BR S08 oasis a el e'a baba wre's. acd alalk hb aeeale was camenes 
Hubbard, James Edward, R. D. No. 1, 
SiGe PU MON ind insa 5's) eva ka dos WK 60. ws, Bw adRE ORE vad bhava CE 
Rhodes, Gerald David, R. D. No. 1, 
at protected bird ..... 

CUMBERLAND—$45 
Hart, Edward. R. D. No. 2, Carlisle. Lending hunting lcense 
SUNN WO OI a6 a b:5:46-5/k ay did ce-0 5eA'o-0k b.seadis és cleans ccaee 
Rishar, Anthony Vernord, Boyd St., Summerdale. 
URN eM Gs rar aoch ahs Gidine 2 a:s) dc baler de orslaiaiew Rade bu eae me eald ame ticiowed 

DAUPHIN—$85 

Keefer, Earl E., R. D. No. 1, Millersburg. Killing one rabbit over 
cE) RAS A ere ne ar nr er re ee ere 

Riley, Roland, 1915 Franklin St., Route 89, Hbg. 
Oe EE io Sactr ei ato aes CRA edna Wala vee os Le Ret du saad Ewerses aces 

Rishar, John, Eagle Heights, Middletown. 
Sr rrr er er ren rere ree TT trey eee 

Moung, Armstead, 238 Highland St., 
I er I 6 oie cob sie demscataseede sen 

DELAWARE—$20 

Lawson. Ernest Moffatt, 405 Maple Ave., 
play license tag while hunting ; 

ELK—$75 

Kirkwood, Claude LeRoy, Hallton. 
PePCaO 50h ROUND noc craw ticccccecsacsdaceeiesusenas 

Lindsey. Jr., Harry Milton. Hallton. Possessing loaded rifle in 
WORiIClG 1M. THOCON GIGS FUMIO once ck cccckcccntcrceccesceescces 


R. D. No. 1, Conneaut Lake. 


Yeadon. Failure to dis- 


Possessing loaded rifle in ve- 


Young. George Edward, 624 Third Avenue, Johnsonburg. Pos- 
sessing loaded rifle in vehicle in motion along highway ..... 
ERIE—610 

Long, Stewart E., 3909 Sassafrace St., Erie. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle standing along highway .............s.e.eeees> 
FAYETTE—$10 

Stimmel, Glenn, R. D. No. 1, Grindstone. Dog chasing game in 


close season 
FOREST—$300 


Terre rrrrrrrrrrr rr er er eee eee eee ee ee 2 ee 2 2 2 


Ellder, Arthur Lester, Jr., Marienville. Possessing parts of deer 
ee SE TEE OCCT ORT Tee EC OT Cree 
Heasley, Clarence G., S. Forest St., Marienville. Possessing parts 


of deer taken in close SEASON ......... 00. c cece cece cuccccncencees 
Hudepohl, John E. R.. S. Forest St., Marienville. 

GE GGT COU BEE CUO IE 6s SciknceceasuncedtscddweccacdSanedass 
GREENE—$120 


Baily, George Milton, Carmichaels. Using an auto to hunt or 


cick ha ae dig bdals Ra ae ae ia k Hie dian Ad « ad deaedaurn needa 
Bristor. Rollins Lawrence, 595 Ross St., Waynesburg. Using an 

etitomsouie tO RUNS OF BIE GAMO 2. ccviccnssnccccecscecseececese 
Waters, Harry Dewey. Box 132. Carmichaels. Failure to display 


Se et SS on oa casa sue ecwde de eaneséeewasa nents 
INDIANA—$30 
Blatt, George Daniel, R. D. No. 2, Indiana. 
dent license 
Horonzy, Frank Joseph, Iselin. 
season and killing 
JEFFERSON—$365 
Caylor, Lloyd Ivan, R. D. No. 1, Brookville. 
in vehicle in motion along highway ...............ccececcccecs 
Caylor, William Henry, R. D. No. 1, Brookville. Possessing loade¢ 
rifle in vehicle in motion along highway; Possessing parts cf 
Ce Se CE I 5 va dee en sce dbheteu Owé 660 beekes saaecule 
Costne. Victor Albert. R. D. No. 2, Brockway. 
on State Game Lands 


Hunting without resi- 


ee ee as 


Possessing loaded rifle 


100.00 
23.00 


10.00 


100.00 
100.060 


100.60 
125.00 
125.00 


125.00 


20.0% 
25.00 


25.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.06 


20.00 
25.00 


10.04 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


20.00 


25.00 
25 .0¢ 
25.00 


10.06 


10.00 


100.00 
100.06 
100.00 


50.00 
50.00 
20.00 


20.00 


10.00 


25.0 


125.00 
25.00 
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sncuso, Samuel, 1724 Bond St., Brockway. 


Depositing garbage 


ridges larger than .22 Cal. Long Rifle not securely wrapped in 
vehicle in motion along highway between 8:30 P. M. and 5:00 
A. M.; Refusing to accompany officer after arrest .............. 
Preston, Robert Joel Box 16, Brockway. Possessing loaded rifle 
in vehicle standing along highway ..................-ceeeseeces 
Preston, William Alexander, Box 16, Brockway. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle standing along highway 


Ross, Jr.. Howard Dean, R. D. No. 2, Leechburg. Hunting without 
ne. or. oo. Poe cons Cube heb neees oo00 bes sn0eee 

LACK AWANNA—$10 

Supera, Max, 350 Adams Ave., Scranton. Possessing protected bird 

LANCASTER—$25 


Forry, Mrs. Helen N., R. D. No. 1, Lititz. 
ee Tee ee ee Oe GUD BORGO io oc 600 0000.00.05 000 000 comescoce 
Gooc, Clarence Herr, R. D. No. 2, Manheim. Training dogs in 
close season 


LEBANON—$25 


Sata, Paul Henry, 1004 Cornwall Rd., Lebanon. Attempting to 
collect bounty on animal which no bounty is authorized ...... 


{ UZERNE—$35 
& mham, Emerson Robert, R. D. No. 1, Stillwater. 
I a ue ul as hue 


wu orge, William Francis, 300 Packer St., Avoca. Dog chasing small 
game in close season 


LYCOMING—$20 


Miosi, Frank, 379 Lycoming St., Williamsport. 
license tag while hunting 

McKEAN—$100 

Ellcoin, Gilbert Iven, Port Allegany. 
ile eZ RE Ne EE IRN SNE ee a 

Yale, Zane Owen, R. D. No. 4, Smethport. Hunting while hunting 


rights have been denied; Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 
EE ELL ANI ee 


MIFFLIN—$90 


Harbst, Paul Irvin, Reedsville, R. D. No. 1. Shooting within 150 
yds. of occupied building; Killing two wild ducks in close season 
Kline, Charles Edward, Reedsville, R. D. No. 1. Shooting within 
150 yds. of occupied building; Killing two wild ducks in close 
DE C2CC6es Eesha hey bhd a Skbak se Abe ep ken dun deviesebesed veces 


MONROE—$10 


Dotey, Loren Alfred, R. D. No. 1, Stroudsbury. Attempting to kill 
woodchucks with an automatic firearm ...............ceeeeeeees 


PIKE—$10 
Axt, Philip L., R. D., Milford. Dog chasing game in close season 
POTTER—$305 
Bloom, Fred Arthur, P. O. Box 204, Coudersport. Dogs chasing 
nee ee OOO Rrra nan 
Gosley, Fred David, R. D. No. 1, Coudersport. Possessing deer 
NN EE LEE LL ELIE TO TOOT TT 
Mattison, Carl Rex, Galeton, R. D. Possessing one rabbit taken 
et as te eek kb benheeh saehe sehen es. 
Novisher, Florence Gertrude, Galeton, R. D. Possessing one rabbit 
ee ae eth k seen che bab sh phe ene so 4 
Rinehuls, Bannard Frederick, Keating Summit. Failure to dis- 
play a license tag while hunting; Possessing a loaded rifle in 
@ vehicle in motion along highway 


Permitting dog to chase 


Failure to tag 


Failure to display 


Possessing a beaver skin 


GAME NEWS NOVEMBER 
Rinehuls, Henry Calvin, Keating Summit. Failure to display 
25.00 Boome tam Wille NUMUNE ....cccccosccccsccncssccccsecescececce 25.00 
Sanford, Harold Burton, 21 Woodlawn Avenue, Coudersport. Pos- 
sessing a fawn deer in ClOS€ SEASON ...... eee eeee cree recceeees 100.00 
125.00 SCHUYLKILL—$25 
Mullin, William Edward, Grove St., Cressona. Possessing a loaded 
10.00 gun in vehicle in motion along highway ...........seseeeeeees 25.00 
10.00 SOMERSET—$10 
Shaffer, Dwight Eugene, R. D. No. 1, Central City. Attempting to 
20.00 dig a groundhog out of other than in a cultivated fleld ........ 10.00 
VENANGO—$10 
10.00 Vogus, Harry E., 733 Liberty St., Franklin. Possessing loaded rifle 
in vehicle standing along highway ........-ceeeceeeeeceseccens 10.00 
WARREN—$100 
15.00 Shirley, Herman Edgar, 209 Monroe St., Warren. Possessing parts 
of deer taken im ClOSE BEAGON 2... ccccccccccccccvccsscseccseces 100.00 
10.00 WASHINTON—$190 
Abbott, Joseph Franklin, R. D. No. 1, Marianna. Hunting without 
i NSE OE EEE TOTES CER TTT Tee Peer er ree 20.00 
25.00 Hinton, Walter Allan, 211 Poplar St., Washington. Hunting 
es NE EID os ie eda ba kee 0s Obs Cae SASS O06 506 sea 20.00 
Longo, James, 81 Main St., Burgettstown. Dumping rubbish on 
ee ee er aero Terrerrer rr err erin 25.00 
25.00 Macosko, George, Box 27, Van Voorhis. Training dog in close 
EERE SREP A TTY oe Ie Le ee Te eee 10.00 
10.00 Maryland, Roosevelt, 165 Wilson St., R. D. No. 5, Washington. 
Beumter UFUPIMM PAVESI ....n ccc cess ccccvcsoccsvccsewcccesescces 25.00 
Mounts, Jesse V., R. D. No. 6, Washington. Dog chasing small 
SD TREK WN WONINID nv 05 5 v0.0 cv a:490 3990 0.050 p50 0400500500098 10.00 
20.00 Sergakis, Gus, R. D. No. 2, Burgettstown. Training a dog in close 
SEE SE Re erm TT eT r rrr rere eer eee 10.00 
Stroud, Donald Max, R. D. No. 3, Burgettstown. Hunting ground- 
hogs with an auto-loading shotgun; Hunting groundhogs with 
50.00 shotgun containing more than three shells ..............eeee8: 20.00 
Trembach, Joseph John, Box 391, Cokeburg. Releasing mink 
i He MIDE. 555555 ekapacs Sadinee gucks sek ces seee nee ee scree 25.00 
50.00 Valentino, Jr., Charles, 1009 Fayette St., Washington. Possessing 
loaded rifie in vehicle, in motion along highway .............. 25.00 
WESTMORELAND—G155 
45.00 Eicher, Jack Dewitt, Seward. Dog chasing small game in close 
SE a Se eee ere eer re Te ere yr rrr 10.00 
Karas, John Steven, R. D. No. 1, Export. Making false date in 
45.00 effort to collect bounty on one weasel ...........-...eeeeeerese 10.00 
Logan, James Jones, Jones Mills. Killing one wild turkey in 
a VER oe eee em Th rr rac 25.00 
Palmer, Ernest Edison, R. D. No. 1, Jeannette. Possessing parts 
10.00 ne ee errr re oer 100.00 
Shawley, Mrs. Daisy Ruth, Box 75, Jones Mills. False declara- 
tion of date on affidavit on a bounty claim ............eeeeees 10.00 
10.00 YORK—$60 
Jennings, Archie Kyle, R. D. No. 3, Red Lion. Disturbing trap 
ag EC eT ere re ee TEREEV EET er ETT ee 25.00 
10.00 Roseman, Guy Benjamin, R. D. No. 1, Felton. Training dogs in 
‘ SSL OU TT TT TTT Cr eer AT TTT Perr rere 10.00 
100.00 Runkle, Samuel Clinkson, R. D. No. 2, Felton. Shooting within 
‘ Ripe NE, Se IE TOI ao 65.605. 06665 oes dic veewsvewseseuss 25.00 
10.00 NON-RESIDENT—$60 
10.00 Brown, Clarence, 741 Crouse St., Akron, Ohio. Hunting crows 
with shotgun containing more than 3 shells ..............++- 10.00 
Taylor, Leon, P. O., Hobgod, N. Carolina. Hunting without non- 
50.00 SM TRNNIIID 5-5 cakaas chess Gees sda cos N5 Re C55 Sacnad Canes weh ee 50.00 





GUN DOG ACTION—from Page 22 


why we should hunt with a dog, and a fair sized book can be 


written about all the assets a hunting dog can provide. 


If you are one who has delayed securing a gun dog, even at 
this late date you can procure one by driving to one or more of 
our advertised kennels in the state and selecting one all ready 
to go. Give a good dog a chance to show you how he can pay 
for himself a hundred times in additional pleasures in our great 


art of shotgunning. 


These are the days to use a dog for your pleasure and his. 
Make sure he is hardened enough to stand all day hunts. Check 
his pads for cuts or bruises during the early hunts. Don’t let 
him get away with serious faults, yet treat him kindly and give 


him an opportunity to show you where game is hidden. 


Feed 


him well, transport him, and house him comfortably while on 
trips and see a vet if he shows any signs of sickness. Handle him 
in an affectionate manner, rewarding him when performance is 
superlative. Don’t rush him on point and do not shoot too many 
guns too close to him. Give him time in thick cover and avoid 
shouting and excessive whistling. Above all, be careful with 
your loaded gun and don’t allow avoidable accidents to mar 


your life. 


Days for dog action are here, so make every effort to spend 
all the time you can with your dog in the fields and woods and 
store up new memories that will live long after your gunning 


days are over. 


* 
+ we 


a 


Sam’s Madison Jake, registered pointer dog owned by R. Otis Ca 
Harrisburg. 
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THE BELIEF THAT FAWNS GIVE OFF NO 
SCENT 1S ERRONEOUS — DOCS, FOXES, 
ETC. HAVE NO DIFFICULTY SNIFFING OUT 


THOUGH HES OUR MOST FAMOUS H/GH-JUMPER AND 
CAN CLEAR A 6 OR7 FT FENCE WITH EASE, grey 
AN UNHURRIED DEER USUALLY PREFERS it Le 
CRAWLING UNDER AN OBSTACLE. HE'D —~* te 
RATHER SQUIRM UNDER A 4FT FENCE PM 
THAN HURDLE IT. . 


THE/R LOCATIONS. 




















A DEER OF E/THER SEX 





Our WHITE-TAIL CAN BE DIS- 
LEAVES AN IMPRINT LIKE - BY E. STANLEY SMITH TINGUISHED BY THE TAIL 
THIS ONE ON FAIRLY Y 


<> ed AND THE SMALL METATARSAL 
HARD GROUND OR LIGHT i : GLAND (QA), THESE FEATURES 
SNOW. XK ; ON BLACK-TAILS ARE SHOWN 
IN FIG.2, AND FIC.C 
SHOWS THE MULE DEER. 
IN SOFT SOM OR SEVERAL 
INCHES OF SNOW THE 
PRINT ON THE LEFT COULD 
\\ WAVE BEEN MADE BY A 
BUCK OR A DOE. 





WHEN POURING ON THE STEAM, 
AS THIS DEER WAS DOING, 





Sais BOTH BUCK & DOES LEAVE 

| are eee Don’? BE MISLEAD BY THE POPULAR THEORY 

CLAWS... 
A ; THAT A WOUNDED DEER ALWAYS SLAPS DOWN AIS TAIL, 

YOu RE JUST KIDDING YOURSELF IF i Myr WHILE ANUNAURT ANIMAL /NVARIABLY RAISES IT WHEN 
YOU THINK ALL TRACKS SHOW/NG DEw- A ie P RUNNING AWAY. EXCEPTIONS ARE SUFF/CIENTLY COMMON 
CLAW MARKS WERE MADE BY BUCKS.. Ghd 7O WARRANT A COMPLETE INVESTIGATION AFTER SHOOTING AT 
ALL DEER HAVE DEW-CLAWS, AND ALL <a? A DEER, REGARDLESS OF THE POSITION OF HIS FLAG.. 


LEAVE THE/R IMPRINT UNDER THE PROP- 
ER CONDITIONS. 
















Don'r sroor!!” 
A FREAK SP/KE-HORN, 


: > 4 h + Rw iF 
—Xy ne ae Nee = Fun ‘ a 
Ts Ve THE MATING SEASON AMOROUS BUCKS LOSE ALL \ 
THEIR CUSTOMARY WARINESS AND FOLLOW THE TRAIL OF : B/S PALMAVED ANTLERS — H/CH AND NARROW 
DESIRABLE DOES SO INTENTLY THAT OLD-TIME HUNTERS wi O A SHOVEL BUCK 
OFTEN KKLED 4 ORS SULKS SEVERAL MINUTES APART BY 
WAITING ON THE TRACK OF A DOE. Wire ANTLERS COME IN A VARIETY OF SHAPES & S/ZES. ABOVE ARE A FEW. 
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